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i Foreword 


Miss C. V. Wedgwood is one of the most distinguished of modern 
English historians; she is also one of those rare historians who have 
constantly been preoccupied with the relationship between history 
and literature. 

_ As long ago as 1944 she showed how deeply this problem absorbed 
her in an article on The Writing of History. In that article she laid 
her finger on the chief obstacles in our time to the natural acceptance 
of the idea that the writing of history is a branch of literature: the 
enormous increase in the uncovering and systematic examination 
of ancient sources, and the steadily developing conscience for the 
accurate as against the picturesque in historical studies. At the same 
time she made it quite clear that in her opinion ‘the creative im- 
pulse is essential in an historian, for it is only through a definitely 
creative act that the unrelated and therefore unintelligible remnants 
-of the past can be made to resume their meaning’. 

In her new book, Truth and Opinion,’ she shows that in the six- 
teen years that have passed since The Writing of History, she has 
continued to reflect on this problem, and to consider it from every 
possible aspect. From her earlier essay, it was clear that her admired 
masters among the historians were those, who, like Gibbon, 
Macaulay, Motley and Froude, managed to combine great powers 
of lucid presentation with profound scholarship and serious research. 
In Truth and Opinion, to drive home her point that she is not con- 
cerned with those who are skilled at vulgar popularization without 
any higher intellectual qualifications, she takes the example of 
Frederick Maitland. His great work, Domesday Book and Beyond, 
was written for experts and specializing students of mediaeval 
history and law, and not for the general reader to appeal to whom 
he would have been bound to simplify too much; and yet Miss 
Wedgwood concludes that ‘his book, all his books, are works of art, 
both for the vision that informs them and the lucid manner in which 
they are written’. 

Miss Wedgwood points out that it was possible for Shakespeare, 
for Goethe, for Corneille, for Schiller, even for Victor Hugo, to use 
historical names as empty vials into which they could pour their 
own conceptions and so illuminate the passions, the weaknesses or 
the virtues of man. We admire, and are deeply moved by Macbeth, 
even though we know that Shakespeare’s hero is very different from 
the historical Macbeth. But it is equally true that even when a great 
historical work has been superseded and proved wanting as accurate 
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history, if it has outstanding literary merits it will almost certainly 
continue to be read and have a powerful effect on its readers’ minds: 
-Gibbon’s Roman Empire and Macaulay’s Warren Hastings still move 
us as works of art and have almost as much to teach us about human 
destiny as the historical dramas of poets who would never have pre- 
tended to historical accuracy. Poets have, today, a more difficult 
‘time: the hypertrophied historical conscience of our age objects to 
too patent a tampering with the facts of the past even in poetry and 
fiction, and one reason why it is difficult for us to admire, say, 
M. Anouilh’s Becket, is because we know that the historical Becket 
just wasn’t anything like M. Anouilh’s hero. And yet, if the play had 
been greater as a work of art—as great as Mr Eliot’s Murder in the 
Cathedral—perhaps we would even have been able to swallow 
Becket as leader of the Anglo-Saxon ‘resistance’ to the Normans. 
The truth is that, even in contemporary work, to the dismay of 
pedants, the power of the author as an artist is likely to be decisive. 
© That is one side of the question. But after reading the essays 
collected together in the first part of Truth and Opinion (the second 
part deals—brilliantly—not with general theory but with specific 
seventeenth century topics), one cannot help asking: is it possible 
for good history not to be good literature? Uncertainty arises, one 
cannot help feeling, only because of a confusion about the meaning 
of style. The idea that style is a kind of extraneous (and rather chi- 
chi) ornamentation remains oddly prevalent; but though Miss 
Wedgwood at one point tries to divide up the notion of style (rather 
shakily it seems to me) into style and form, she asserts emphatically 
that ‘the close relationship between clear thinking and good writing 
is illustrated time and again by the work of the great scholars’. Style 
is surely a basic quality, that reveals the whole power of what Miss 
Wedgwood calls ‘the clear, enquiring, disciplined and imaginative 
mind which is needed for historical research’. Poor style should 
make us automatically suspect a second-rate mind; and not only in 
history, but in literary criticism too. It has often seemed to me that 
what makes Mr Edmund Wilson one of the great literary critics of 
our time is a combination of qualities that recalls Macaulay among 
the historians: the masterly ordering of complex material, the capa- 
city of the imagination to bring an event or a character to life, the 
dramatic skill that unfolds an argument or a narrative with sus- 
tained tension, and the power to suffuse the whole with irony, pity, 
or wit. These are not qualities that are separate from an artist’s sense 
of words, of language; without it, in that combination which makes 
literature, they could not exist. 
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judged by the highest standards’’. 16s, 
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ALEX COMFORT 


Three Poems 
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SPELLBROOK 


At Spellbrook the river flows to a green weir: 
many times in summer I’ve wished I was there— 
the trains, the birds and the young girls that pass 
see their own faces flow in the green bottle-glass 
where the bridge’s bent eyebrow scowls; 

anglers scale their fish and scatter the grass 

with coins that grew like wood, a ring a year. 


At Spellbrook the lock gates are kept by a cob swan— 

his wife is white, his children still in brown. 

Pike, perch and girls that are caught by the clever 

leave scales on the stones and trampled nests in the cover. 
That married swan will hold the door — 

and so they sleep like Leda, the time her dateless lover 
was partner, pillow, and after eiderdown. 


At Spellbrook the river flows from the green weirs — 

if they go there singly they wander back in pairs 

when with fin or finger by the bottle-glass water 

they’ve caught as catch could, and what they’l] tell later. 
But the swan that shuts the gate behind 

knows his white mate can only sit the whiter 

though she’d conceived an eggshellful of tears. 
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ALEX COMFORT 


- AESTHETICS 


Buddhatvam yosidyonisamasrtam 
— Sakyamuni 


The proud who never loved, 
the shy man or the slow 
make a woman of words— 
why should I do so? 


Catullus and John Donne— 

did they possess, or lack? 

the cock bird dances on 

for the hen who turns her back: 


the songs that stand are sung 
mostly by hungry men— 
with better things in hand 
no-one would dip his pen. 


The written word provides 

a form of exercise; 

the gist of poetry 

you have between your thighs — 


bird and fish bequeathed 
aesthetics to their race 
to drive us into bed— 

all other arts digress. 


These serve to fill the space 
between meeting and meeting: 
that is the eloquent fact 
which they are annotating 


and nothing that we write, 
myself or any other 
matches the fine content 
of what we do together. 
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THREE POEMS 


AFTER YOU, MADAM 


There are no upper hands in love 
though one is under, one above— 
the man who said so, lied: 
this is a choice for human mates 
lacking in other vertebrates 
that you or I should ride. 


Adam, that Freudian figurehead, 
considered his prestige in bed— 
taking their cue from that 
the Moslem schoolmen who believe 
in the delinquency of Eve 
extend her like a mat: 


the Elders of the Vatican 
in placing woman under man 
take Paul au pied de la lettre— 
before the mediaeval conte 
made it a source of mauvaise honte 
Petronius knew better. 


Lady, the whimsical restraints 

imposed by inexperienced saints 
on modes of procreation 

have no authority for us. 

We share the honours without fuss 
by frequent alternation. 
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The Rain Horse 
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rain met him. He turned his coat-collar up and stood on top 
of the shelving rabbit-riddled hedgebank, looking down into 
the valley. 

He had come too far. What had set out as a walk along pleasantly- 
remembered tarmac lanes had turned dreamily by gate and path 
and hedge-gap into a cross-ploughland trek, his shoes ruined, the 
dark mud of the lower fields inching up the trouser legs of his grey 
suit where they rubbed against each other. And now there was a 
raw, flapping wetness in the air that would be downpour again at 
any minute. He shivered, holding himself tense against the cold. 

This was the view he had been thinking of. Vaguely, without 
really directing his walk, he had felt he would get the whole thing 
from this point. For twelve years, whenever he had recalled this 
scene, he had imagined it as it looked from here. Now the valley 
lay sunken in front of him, utterly deserted, shallow, bare fields, 
black and sodden as the bed of an ancient lake after the weeks of 
rain. 

Nothing happened. Not that he had looked forward to any very 
transfiguring experience. But he had expected something, some 
pleasure, some meaningful sensation, he didn’t quite know what. 

So he waited, trying to nudge the right feelings alive with the 
details—the surprisingly familiar curve of the hedges, the stone 
gate-pillar and iron gatehook let into it that he had used as a target, 
the long bank of the rabbit-warren on which he stood and which 
had been the first thing he ever noticed about the hill when twenty 
years ago, from the distance of the village, he had said to himself 
‘That looks like rabbits.’ 

Twelve years had changed him. This land no longer recognized 
him, and he looked back at it coldly, as at a finally visited home- 
country, known only through the stories of a grandfather; felt noth- 
ing but the dullness of feeling nothing. Boredom. Then, suddenly, 
impatience, with a whole exasperated swarm of little anxieties 
about his shoes and the spitting rain and his new suit and that sky 
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ae THE RAIN HORSE 


_ and the two-mile trudge through the mud back to the road. 
_ It would be quicker to go straight forward to the farm a mile 
“away in the valley and behind which the road looped. But the 
thought of meeting the farmer—to be embarrassingly remembered 
or shouted at as a trespasser — deterred him. He saw the rain pulling 
_ up out of the distance, dragging its grey brcken columns, smudging 
. the trees and the farms. 
_A wave of anger went over him: anger against himself for 
Dlundering into this mud-trap and anger against the land that made 
_ him feel so outcast, so old and stiff and stupid. He wanted nothing 
but to get away from it as quickly as possible. But as he turned, 
“something moved in his eye-corner. All his senses startled alert. He 
stopped. 
Over to his right a thin, black horse was running across the 
-ploughland toward the hill, its head down, neck stretched out. It 
seemed to be running on its toes like a cat, like a dog up to no good. 
> From the high point on which he stood the hill dipped slightly 
and rose to another crested point fringed with the tops of trees, 
three hundred yards to his right. As he watched it, the horse ran up 
to that crest, showed against the sky—for a moment like a night- 
marish leopard—and disappeared over the other side. 

For several seconds he stared at the skyline, stunned by the un- 
pleasantly strange impression the horse had made on him. Then the 
plastering beat of icy rain on his bare skull brought him to himself. 
The distance had vanished in a wall of grey. All around him the 
fields were jumping and streaming. 

Holding his collar close and tucking his chin down into it he 
ran back over the hilltop toward the town-side, the lee side, his feet 
sucking and splashing, at every stride plunging to the ankle. 

This hill was shaped like a wave, a gently rounded back lifting 
out of the valley to a sharply crested, almost concave front hanging 
over the river meadows toward the town. Down this front, from 
the crest, hung two small woods separated by a fallow field. The 
near wood was nothing more than a quarry, circular, full of stones 
and bracken, with a few thorns and nondescript saplings, foxholes 
and rabbit holes. The other was rectangular, mainly a planting of 
scrub oak trees. Beyond the river smouldered the town like a great 
heap of blue cinders. 

He ran along the top of the first wood and finding no shelter but 
the thin, leafless thorns of the hedge, dipped below the crest out of 
the wind and jogged along through thick grass to the wood of oaks. 
In blinding rain he lunged through the barricade of brambles at the 
wood’s edge. The little crippled trees were small choice in the way 
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of shelter, but at a sudden fierce thickening of the rain he took one: 
at random and crouched down under the leaning trunk. 

Still panting from his run, drawing his knees up tightly, he: 
watched the bleak lines of rain, grey as hail, slanting through the: 
boughs into the clumps of bracken and bramble. He felt hidden and | 
safe. The sound of the rain as it rushed and lulled in the wood | 
seemed to seal him in. Soon the chilly sheet lead of his suit became 
a tight, warm mould, and gradually he sank into a state of comfort 
that was all but trance, though the rain beat steadily on his exposed 
shoulders and trickled down the oak trunk on to his neck. 

All around him the boughs angled down, glistening, black as iron. 
From their tips and elbows the drops hurried steadily, and the 
channels of the bark pulsed and gleamed. For a time he amused 
himself calculating the variation in the rainfall by the variations in 
a dribble of water from a trembling twig-end two feet in front of 
his nose. He studied the twig, bringing dwarfs and continents and 
animals out of its scurfy bark. Beyond the boughs the blue shoal of 
the town was rising and falling, and darkening and fading again, in 
the pale, swaying backdrop of rain. 

He wanted this rain to go on for ever. Whenever it seemed to be 
drawing off he listened anxiously until it closed in again. As long as 
it lasted he was suspended from life and time. He didn’t want to 
return to his sodden shoes and his possibly ruined suit and the walk 
back over that land of mud. 

All at once he shivered. He hugged his knees to squeeze out the 
cold and found himself thinking of the horse. The hair on the nape 
of his neck prickled slightly. He remembered how it had run up to 
the crest and showed against the sky. 

He tried to dismiss the thought. Horses wander about the coun- 
tryside often enough. But the image of the horse as it had appeared 
against the sky stuck in his mind. It must have come over the crest 
just above the wood in which he was now sitting. To clear his mind, 
he twisted around and looked up the wood between the tree stems, 
to his left. 

At the wood top, with the silvered grey light coming in behind it, 
the black horse was standing under the oaks, its head high and alert, 
its ears pricked, watching him. 

A horse sheltering from the rain generally goes into a sort of 
stupor, tilts a hind hoof and hangs its head and lets its eyelids droop, 
and so it stays as long as the rain lasts. This horse was nothing like 
that. It was watching him intently, standing perfectly still, its soaked 
neck and flank shining in the hard light. 


He turned back. His scalp went icy suddenly and he shivered. 
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_ What was he to do? Ridiculous to try driving it away. And to leave 

_ the wood, with the rain still coming down full pelt, was out of the 

‘question. Meanwhile the idea of being watched became more and 

_ More unsettling until at last he had to twist around again, to see if 
_ the horse had moved. It stood exactly as before. 

__ This was absurd. He took control of himself and turned back de- 

+ liberately, determined not to give the horse one more thought. If it 

_ Wanted to share the wood with him, let it. If it wanted to stare at 

him, let it. He was nestling firmly into these resolutions when the 

_ ground shook and he heard the crash of a heavy body coming down 

the wood. Like lightning his legs bounded him upright and about 

- face. The horse was almost on top of him, its head stretching for- 

ward, ears flattened and lips lifted back from the long yellow teeth. 

He got one snapshot glimpse of the red-veined eyeball as he flung 

himself backwards around the tree. Then he was away up the slope, 

whipped by oak twigs as he leapt the brambles and brushwood, 
~ twisting between the close trees till he tripped and sprawled. As he 
fell the warning flashed through his head that he must at all costs 
keep his suit out of the leaf-mould, but a more urgent instinct was 
already rolling him violently sideways. He spun around, sat up and 
looked back, ready to scramble off in a flash to one side. He was 
panting from the sudden excitement and effort. The horse had dis- 
appeared. The wood was empty except for the drumming, slant 
grey rain, dancing the bracken and glittering from the branches. 

He got up, furious. Knocking the dirt and leaves from his suit as 
well as he could he looked around for a weapon. The horse was 
evidently mad, had an abscess on its brain or something of the sort. 
Or maybe it was just spiteful. Rain sometimes puts creatures into 
queer states. Whatever it was, he was going to get away from the 
wood as quickly as possible, rain or no rain. 

Since the horse seemed to have gone on down the wood, his way 
to the farm over the hill was clear. As he went, he broke a yard 
length of wrist-thick dead branch from one of the oaks, but im- 
mediately threw it aside and wiped the slime of rotten wet bark 
from his hands with his soaked handkerchief. Already he was think- 
ing it incredible that the horse could have meant to attack him. 
Most likely it was just going down the wood for better shelter and 
had made a feint at him in passing—as much out of curiosity or 
playfulness as anything. He recalled the way horses menace each 
other when they are galloping around in a paddock. 

The wood rose to a steep bank topped by the hawthorn hedge that 
ran along the whole ridge of the hill. He was pulling himself up to 
a thin place in the hedge by the bare stem of one of the hawthorns 
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when he ducked and shrank down again. The whole swelling; 
gradient of fields lay in front of him, smoking in the slowly crossing f 
rain, Out in the middle of the first field, tall as a statue, and a ghostly " 
silver in the undercloud light, stood the horse, watching the wood. 

He lowered his head slowly, slithered back down the bank and. 
crouched. An awful feeling of helplessness came over him. He felt : 
certain the horse had been looking straight at him. Waiting for him? > 
Was it clairvoyant? Maybe a mad animal can be clairvoyant. At the » 
same time he was ashamed to find himself acting so inanely, duck- 
ing and creeping about in this way just to keep out of sight of a 
horse. He tried to imagine how anybody in their senses would just 
walk off home. This cooled him a little, and he retreated further 
down the wood. He would go back the way he had come, along 
under the hill crest, without any more nonsense. 

The wood hummed and the rain was a cold weight, but he ob- 
served this rather than felt it. The water ran down inside his clothes — 
and squelched in his shoes as he eased his way carefully over the 
bedded twigs and leaves. At every instant he expected to see the 
prick-eared black head looking down at him from the hedge above. 

At the woodside he paused, close against a tree. The success of 
this last manoeuvre was restoring his confidence, but he didn’t want 
to venture out into the open field without making sure that the 
horse was just where he had left it. The perfect move would be to 
withdraw quietly and leave the horse standing out there in the rain. 
He crept up again among the trees to the crest and peeped through 
the hedge. 

The grey field and the whole slope were empty. He searched the 
distance. The horse was quite likely to have forgotten him alto- 
gether and wandered off. Then he raised himself and leaned out to 
see if it had come in close to the hedge. Before he was aware of any- 
thing the ground shook. He twisted around wildly to see how he had 
been caught. The black shape was above him, right across the light. 
Its whinnying snort and the spattering whack of its hooves seemed 
to be actually inside his head as he fell backwards down the bank, 
and leapt again like a madman, dodging among the oaks, imagining 
how the buffet would come and how he would be knocked head- 
long. Halfway down the wood the oaks gave way to bracken and 
old roots and stony rabbit diggings. He was well out into the middle 
of this before he realized that he was running alone. 

Gasping for breath now and cursing mechanically, without a 
thought for his suit he sat down on the ground to rest his shaking 
legs, letting the rain plaster the hair down over his forehead and 
watching the dense flashing lines disappear abruptly into the soil 
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| all around him as if he were watching through thick plate glass. He 

took deep breaths in the effort to steady his heart and regain con- 
trol of himself. His right trouser turn-up was ripped at the seam 
& his suit jacket was splashed with the yellow mud of the top 

eld. 

__ Obviously the horse had been further along the hedge above the 
steep field, waiting for him to come out at the woodside just as he 
had intended. He must have peeped through the hedge—peeping 
the wrong way—within yards of it. 

However, this last attack had cleared up one thing. He need no 
longer act like a fool out of mere uncertainty as to whether the 
horse was simply being playful or not. It was definitely after him. 

_ He picked up two stones about the size of goose eggs and set off 

toward the bottom of the wood, striding carelessly. 

A loop of the river bordered all this farmland. If he crossed the 

_. little meadow at the bottom of the wood, he could follow the river, a 

* three-mile circuit, back to the road. There were deep hollows in the 

river-bank, shoaled with pebbles, as he remembered, perfect places 

to defend himself from if the horse followed him out there. 

The hawthorns that choked the bottom of the wood—some of 
them good-sized trees—knitted into an almost impassable barrier. 
He had found a place where the growth thinned slightly and had 
begun to lift aside the long spiny stems, pushing himself forward, 
when he stopped. Through the bluish veil of bare twigs he saw the 
familiar shape out in the field below the wood. 

But it seemed not to have noticed him yet. It was looking out 
across the field towards the river. Quietly, he released himself from 
the thorns and climbed back across the clearing towards the one 
side of the wood he had not yet tried. If the horse would only stay 
down there he could follow his first and easiest plan, up the wood 
and over the hilltop to the farm. 

Now he noticed that the sky had grown much darker. The rain 
was heavier every second, pressing down as if the earth had to be 
flooded before nightfall. The oaks ahead blurred and the ground 
drummed. He began to run. And as he ran he heard a deeper sound 
running with him. He whirled around. The horse was in the middle 
of the clearing. It might have been running to get out of the terrific 
rain except that it was coming straight for him, scattering clay and 
stones, with an immensely supple and powerful motion. He let out 
a tearing roar and threw the stone in his right hand. The result was 
instantaneous. Whether at the roar or the stone the horse reared as 
if against a wall and shied to the left. As it dropped back on to its 
forefeet he flung his second stone, at ten yards’ range, and saw a 
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bright mud blotch suddenly appear on the glistening black flank. 
The horse surged down.the wood, splashing the earth like water, - 
tossing its long tail as it plunged out of sight among the hawthorns. 

He looked around for stones. The encounter had set the blood 
beating in his head and given him a savage energy. He could have 
killed the horse at that moment. That this brute should pick on 
him and play with him in this malevolent fashion was more than 
he could bear. Whoever owned it, he thought, deserved to have his 
neck broken for letting the dangerous thing loose. 

He came out at the woodside in open battle now, still searching 
for the right stones. There were plenty here, piled and scattered 
where they had been ploughed out of the field. He selected two, 
then straightened and saw the horse twenty yards off in the middle 
of the steep field, watching him calmly. They looked at each other. 

‘Out of it!’ he shouted, brandishing his arm. ‘Out of it! Go on!’ 
The horse twitched its pricked ears. With all his force he threw. 
The stone soared and landed beyond with a soft thud. He re-armed 
and threw again. For several minutes he kept up his bombardment 
without a single hit, working himself into a despair and throwing 
more and more wildly, till his arm began to ache with the unaccus- 
tomed exercise. Throughout the performance the horse watched him 
fixedly. Finally he had to stop and ease his shoulder muscles. As if 
the horse had been waiting for just this, it dipped its head twice and 
came at him. 

He snatched up two stones and roaring with all his strength flung 
the one in his right hand. He was astonished at the crack of the 
impact. It was as if he had struck a tile—and the horse actually 
stumbled. With another roar he jumped forward and hurled his 
other stone. His aim seemed to be under superior guidance. The 
stone struck and rebounded straight up into the air, spinning 
fiercely, as the horse swirled away and went careering down to- 
wards the far bottom corner of the field, at first with great, swing- 
ing leaps, then at a canter, leaving deep churned holes in the soil. 

It turned up the far side of the field, climbing till it was level with 
him. He felt a little surprise of pity to see it shaking its head, and 
once it paused to lower its head and paw over its ear with its fore- 
hoof as a cat does. ‘You stay there!’ he shouted. ‘Keep your distance 
and you'll not get hurt.’ 

And indeed the horse did stop at that moment, almost obediently. 
{t watched him as he climbed to the crest. 

The rain swept into his face and he realized that he was freezing, 
as if his very flesh were sodden. The farm seemed miles away over 
the dreary fields. Without another glance at the horse—he felt too 
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_ exhausted to care now what it did, he loaded the crook of his left 
_ arm with stones and plunged out on to the waste of mud. 
He was halfway to the first hedge before the horse appeared, sil- 
_ houetted against the sky at the corner of the wood, head high and 
' attentive, watching his laborious retreat over the three fields. 
The ankle-deep clay dragged at him. Every stride was a separate, 
, deliberate effort, forcing him up and out of the sucking earth, 
_ burdened as he was by his sogged clothes and load of stones and 
_limbs that seemed themselves to be turning to mud. He fought to 
_ keep his breathing even, two strides in, two strides out, the air rip- 
ping his lungs. In the middle of the last field he stopped and looked 
_ around. The horse, tiny on the skyline, had not moved. 
_ At the corner of the field he unlocked his clasped arms and 
_ dumped the stones by the gatepost, then leaned on the gate. The 
farm was in front of him. He became conscious of the rain again 
and suddenly longed to stretch out full length under it, to take the 
~ cooling, healing drops all over his body and forget himself in the 
last wretchedness of the mud. Making an effort, he heaved his weight 
over the gate-top. He leaned again, looking up at the hill. 

Rain was dissolving land and sky together like a wet water- 
colour as the afternoon darkened. He concentrated, raising his head, 
searching the skyline from end to end. The horse had vanished. The 
hill looked lifeless and desolate, an island lifting out of the sea, 
awash with every tide. 

Under the long shed where the tractors, plough, binders and the 
rest were drawn up, waiting for their seasons, he sat on a sack 
thrown over a petrol drum, trembling, his lungs heaving. The 
mingled smell of paraffin, creosote, fertilizer, dust—all was exactly 
as he had left it twelve years ago. The ragged swallows’ nests were 
still there tucked in the angles of the rafters. He remembered three 
dead foxes hanging in a row from one of the beams, their teeth 
bloody. 

The ordeal with the horse had already sunk from reality. It hung 
under the surface of his mind, an obscure confusion of fright and 
shame, as after a narrowly-escaped street accident. There was a 
solid pain in his chest, like a spike of bone stabbing, that made him 
wonder if he had strained his heart on that last stupid burdened 
run. Piece by piece he began to take off his clothes, wringing the 
grey water out of them, but soon he stopped that and just sat 
staring at the ground, as if some important part had been cut out 
of his brain. 
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Eight Poems 


Translated from the Dutch with an introductory note by 
James Brockway 


a 


literary scene for the briefest of intervals—from 1948 to 
1950— dying in the latter year, at the age of 26. 

During his lifetime he saw the publication of only one book of 
his poems, Het Innerlijk Behang,' though this was followed, in 1952, 
by a 188-page posthumous volume containing a selection of his 
verse, compiled by three leading Dutch poets. 

Both in their subject matter and its treatment, his poems were 
strikingly original. Ultimately, of course, his reputation will 
depend on the intrinsic validity of his work, yet the revolutionary 
impact he made was heightened by his appearance, like a herald, 
a troubled Ariel, on the eve of a new trend in Dutch poetry. This 
was the ‘movement’ (thirty years late in coming to the Nether- 
lands) launched by the ‘Experimentalists’, a group of young, 
post-war poets who sought to break away from all traditions and 
to write a poetry, wilful, bizarre, sometimes outrageous, but 
entirely their own. 

But here there is a paradox, for Lodeizen, if a revolutionary, was 
a revolutionary malgré Jui. He was not personally acquainted with 
these contemporaries of his and had, in fact, gone to his grave before 
their movement had got under weigh. What is more, his was so 
isolated a spirit and so unique a talent, that his poetry defies associ- 
ation with any movement. It has a greater validity than poetry 
written from a platform can ever achieve. Some mere fragments, 
jottings, his poems are original, we feel, not by design, but because 
this was the way he had to write, the only mode of expression 
open to this ‘voice wise yet stammering’. 

To help the English reader to place him, I would risk likening him 
to Denton Welch, though the Denton Welch of the prose not of the 


‘Literally translated, this means ‘The Inner Wallpaper’: a rough English 
equivalent might be ‘The Interior Scene’—of the soul. 


| ans Lodeizen was born in 1924: he appeared on the Dutch 
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_ poems and with this reservation, of course, that he was not Denton 


_ Welch. He was very much Hans Lodeizen. 


My versions merely represent an attempt to indicate Hans 
_ Lodeizen’s remarkable gift. Robert Frost has said that ‘the essence 
_ of poetry is that it is untranslatable’, and I humbly agree. 


THE FLEXTBILIT Y*OF GRIEF 


softly, softly this life I know 
softly walk out of it 

as a child out of a sandpit 
full I flow 

of a sweet tranquillity 


well, well this man I knew 
always I’d walk with him 

as a child walks down the beach 
greets the sea 

with leisurely dignity 


there are so many other lives 
and so many other men 

in the evening a boy plays 

on a little flute 

with a sweet tranquillity 


softly, softly this life I know 
I’m always leaving it 

as a child walks off the beach 
flows full of sea 

with leisurely dignity. 


PHAVEEXISTED LIVING 


I have existed living 
on an island floating 
in mid-sea 


ignorance 
grew here like scrub 


I waited for 
the bird to fly across 
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it was four 
in the afternoon and no 
~ sign in the heavens 


empty 

buckets I carried 

in the evening, when 
the sun no longer 


tarrying, died 
gold 
spilt in silk 


TO A FEW HOURS 


to make 

a little music 

I have done so much 
done and forgotten — 


to fructify 

my longing I 

have built so many towns 
built and broken— 


to consume my days 
in a fire of despair 

I have 

been ill 


there is a flavour 

of autumn in the trees 
say the aged 

poets 


there is a hue 

of hunger above 

the houses complain 
the ladies 


like a child I live 

in a box of bricks 

imagining fingers everywhere, 
darkness and kisses. 
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HE WHO HAD HOPED 


he who had hoped 

to imitate the wind in her 
most intimate motions 
now lies like a stone 

in a brook, silent in the 
rippling water. 


he who would have had 

his hand rule over things 

is weary and wears 

a complaint on his head like 

a crown of thorns. yet he laughs 
in the autumn sun. 


O LOVE_ME 


o love me 

I am the lost one, the one 

who would have stayed at home 
when the hour grew late and the 
evening beckoned: come on 


I am the one 

who arrived too soon 

and left too early, I am 

the king incognito in the street 

the man they are looking for everywhere 


I am the thief 


THEW AREER 


in the pink sky 

and in the gigantic stillness 
he heard a voice 

full of feeling a voice of 
yellow reed calling to him 
in the pink sky 

and in the gigantic stillness 


a man stood 
on the far side of the water 
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and waved to him 
in the pink sky 
a man among yellow reeds 


he waited for long 

and did not reply 

to the voice full of feeling 
of yellow reed calling to him 
in the pink sky 

and in the gigantic stillness 


he did not reply 


he waited 


EVENING AT THE MERRILL’S 


they lie on mattresses 
longing for a chair 

as five o’clock approaches and 
the cocktails are ready. 


this they think to themselves 

is the afternoon as the little 
gramophone churns out Stravinsky 
or la Petite Suite by Roussel. 


Madame arrives back home outside 
it’s cold the show was marvellous 


are the guests no the guests haven't 
arrived yet here’s the newspaper. 


they wait for the afternoon to end 

the afternoon itself would rather be evening 
here are the guests take off your coats 

kiss on the cheek, darling. 

Oh good, the cocktails are ready. 


there the world is visible as though 
seen through spectacle lenses obliquely 
or like an olive in a little glass 


they hover in the air 
they laugh their glasses empty 
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the clock tinkles with laughter the opera 
was absolutely divine 


he stayed for a week at Gide’s 

and she went on a cruise with Cocteau 
when he shows you things 

the moon is buried beneath flowers 


oh look, those white clouds there against 
the mountain they’re not clouds they’re 
white doves swarming around a coach 


and are the cocktails milder ... 


THIS FOR ME WAS NATURAL 


this for me was natural 
this was for me, 

and natural 

as the evening was long 


I can at least say 

that this we have done 
in towns, in the country 
along woods, walking 
or leaning, excellent 

as the evening was long 


into the wind we 

have whispered and with it 
we have decked the night 
we have been blessed for it 
in the hour of morning 


I can at least say 

that this we have done 
when the silence deepened 
and the evening was long... 
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You Win, Houdini! 
onion 


Jenkins, Howell & Edwards, July 24th, 1959 
Solicitors, 
3, Victory Chambers, Pontypool, S. Wales. 


Dear Captain Graves, 

You're unlikely to recall my name after so long a lapse, though we 
coincided at the Royal Welch Depét a couple of times in 1916; but 
you can’t have forgotten ‘Houdini’ Cashman. I had a mind to write 
you about him when | first read your autobiography, and there 
came across a mention of his abrupt departure from the regiment 
two or three months after the Armistice. You say: 

... next day the senior lieutenant of the company which I was 
to have taken over went off with the cash-box, and I should 
have been legally responsible for the loss of £200. Before the war 
he used to give displays on Blackpool Pier as ‘The Handcuff King’. 
He got away safely to the United States. 

The subject nagged at me again when you re-issued the book last 
year and, to cap it all, I had a letter from young Bob Stack—the 
bigger, taller brother of Dick Stack who was in the 2nd Battalion 
with you; I don’t think you knew Bob. He was one of the best, and 
did pretty well for himself when he emigrated to Australia and 
made a fortune in wool. He now has nine grandchildren, one of 
whom is named Daniel in my honour. We still write each other 
every so often and regularly exchange cards at Christmas. Anyhow, 
he sent me a Melbourne newspaper cutting about the death in prison 
of one Victor Cashman, formerly a professional conjurer. There 
can’t be more than one Victor Cashman in the conjuring world: 
besides, the story makes good sense to anyone who knew Houdini. 
So, before it’s too late, I’m going to get the whole saga off my chest, 
and apologize in advance for its inordinate length, hoping that you 
won't be bored. 

I recall Houdini’s arrival at the Depét in June, 1917, when the 
Military Service Act was flooding the regiment with swarms of 
skrimshankers who had been winkled out of non-essential jobs— 
scrapings from the bottom of a pretty foul barrel. Of course, along 
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with them came some red-hot lads just old enough to qualify for 
the sausage-machine. As for the new officers, they were—you 
Yemember—a thoroughly mixed lot, and caused Colonel Jones- 
| Williams a deal of trouble, what with affiliation orders, bringing 
| women into the Camp, complaints of dud cheques from tradesmen, 
getc. 
. Houdini came wearing two Boer War ribbons. The Adjutant 
didn’t question them, but they made some of us very suspicious. He 
claimed to have served in South Africa with the City Imperial 
| Volunteers, but when Jock Wilson, who won a D.C.M. with the 
same corps in 1900, cross-examined him about the various engage- 
_ Ments in which they’d taken part, and about their officers, Houdini 
could remember nothing. He’d been kicked on the head by a mule, 
he said, just before the Cease-Fire sounded, and his war memories had 
faded completely from his mind. We began to wonder how the hell 
Houdini had got a commission, because he knew no more drill than 
~he could have picked up in the Boys’ Brigade. And with what 
regiment, if any, had he served since the war started? He claimed 
to have been a despatch rider during the Retreat, and carried his left 
arm as though he’d been wounded in the shoulder. I reckon that 
Houdini Cashman, with his cissy manner, simpering through his 
ingrowing moustache, and sitting cross-legged like a Buddha on 
the floor of his hut, was the queerest fish in the entire British Army. 

Most of us felt some sympathy for true-blue Bible-punching 
Conchies, who quoted the Sixth Commandment at the tribunals, 
and damn well meant it— what we couldn’t stand were dirty yellow- 
bellied column-dodgers of the Cashman type, who banked on being 
safer in the Army than out, if they played their cards properly — 
and Houdini Cashman had his tunic sleeves stuffed with aces. 
Literally, as well as in a manner of speaking, because a deck of fake 
cards was his principal stock-in-trade. He’d nearly dug himself in 
at the Depot as Assistant Musketry Officer, on the strength of his 
ribbons, having ingratiated himself with old Major Floods by his 
usual thimble-rigging tricks, when Jock Wilson called on the 
Adjutant. ‘Willie,’ he said, ‘that Cashman fellow’s a wrong ‘un. 
You'd be wise to put him on the next draft before worse befalls us. 
And in case the stinker goes sick, as I think he will, be sure to warn 
the M.O. beforehand.’ 

So Houdini found himself at Rouen Base Camp soon afterwards, 
on the same draft as myself—ten officers and two hundred men. 
You'll remember Captain Sassoon’s lines: 

When I am old and bald and short of breath 
I’ll live with scarlet Majors at the Base 
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And speed glum heroes up the Line to Death: 
You'll see me with my puffy, petulant face 
Gulping and guzzling at the best hotels . . . 
In my opinion, Houdini must have inspired that poem! At Rouen, 
he followed much the same procedure as had nearly proved suc- 


ee emerge 


cessful at the Dep6t. He gave a conjuring gaff in the Y.M.C.A. hut— | 


Magic Circle stuff, almost up to Maskelyne’s show at the Egyptian 
Hall, though he hadn’t the requisite mirrors and gear. Then he 
sucked up to the Commandant, Major Charlie Short (Sir Wm. Short’s 
brother) by letting him spot the right card every time where every- 
one else failed—and by making a fool of Captain Hotson of 
the South Wales Borderers, whom he knew Major Short dis- 
liked. In a mind-reading and fortune-telling turn, Houdini told the 
audience: ‘I’ve lost a photograph of Gigi, my French fiancée. The 
cards inform me that someone present has it in his wallet.’ Major 
Short smilingly inquired whom the cards suspected. Houdini tapped 
the Knave of Hearts. ‘It’s that Captain sitting in the corner,’ he said. 
So the Major asked Hotson if he would produce his wallet and open 
it. Hotson said: ‘Of course!’ and pulled it out. There he found a post- 
card of a great buxom French nude with ‘From Gigi to her darling 
Monsieur Victor!’ scrawled across the back in violet ink. You 
should have seen Hotson’s face when Houdini displayed the card to 
the front rows! 

Invited to dine that night at H.Q. Mess, Houdini brought the con- 
versation round to a party of deserters, said to be ensconced in 
a wood near the Camp, and living by armed raids on our transport. 
Four thousand of our chaps would be beating the wood next day, 
strung out at a few paces’ interval, with Major Wood in charge. 
Houdini remarked: ‘I’ve no doubt that you'll catch those toughs, 
Sir; but be careful with them afterwards. They’re all old lags, so 
they'll probably be able to slide out of a pair of Army handcuffs 
in just one minute.’ 

‘Nothing wrong with our handcuffs,’ snapped the Major. ‘You try 
and get out of a pair, my friend! I'll bet a hundred francs you can’t 
do it in five minutes, let alone one.’ 

‘If they’re ordinary Army handcuffs, I’m willing to risk the bet,’ 
says Houdini. 

I happened to be invited too, having known Major Short, J.P., all 
my life. As the squire of Llanfihangel, my native village, he recom- 
mended me for my commission in September, 1914. Let me confess 
that Houdini was using me as his confederate. One of my tasks had 
been to hold Hotson in conyersation at the showerbaths, just before 
dinner, while Houdini planted the postcard in his wallet. Half 
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Houdini’s tricks depended on a confederate, and I was the last person 
anyone would suspect of associating with such a crummy character. 
It beats me, in fact, why I ever took on the job! 

When the port came round, Major Short sent for the Provost: 
serjeant, and said: ‘A pair of handcuffs, Serjeant! I’m about to put 
one of the officers here under close arrest.’ The Provost-serjeant 
‘saluted smartly and marched out again. I was watching whether 
he would let his eye stray for a moment in Houdini’s direction, 
but since he didn’t, I don’t know to this day whether he was in the 
know: I mean, whether what he brought back—perhaps just a 
little too promptly — were a pair of trick handcuffs, or the real thing. 

Major Short led Houdini into the middle of the mess-room and 
announced: ‘Gentlemen, this officer has cast grave doubts on the 
efficiency of our handcuffs. We’ve agreed that if he can’t release 

himself within five minutes from this regulation pair, he’ll wear 

them until reveille tomorrow.’ 
* Houdini answered in his prissiest tones: ‘Fair’s fair, Sir. But if I 
succeed, everyone here will see how it’s done, and the news will 
soon get around. For the sake of good order and discipline, I suggest 
you put a screen around me.’ 

Major Short agreed and sent for the screen. Then he snapped the 
bracelets on Houdini’s wrists from behind. ‘Ready, now?’ 

‘Ready, Sir!’ 

I noticed a skylight above the screen, and quietly slipped out of 
the Mess, set a handy fire-ladder against the wall, climbed on the 
roof and peeped down. Houdini was shaping to wriggle his fat 
bottom through his arms when he spotted me. ‘Stop!’ he squealed. 
‘There’s a Peeping Tom up there!’ I shinned down the ladder in 
double-quick time and stowed it back where I’d found it, before 
returning. ‘That makes one minute, Mr Cashman,’ said Major Short, 
as he studied his gold half-hunter, ‘but I’ll let you have an extra 
ten seconds because of the interruption.’ 

‘Thank you, Sir, but I don’t need it,’ simpered Houdini, as he 
emerged smiling from behind the screen and presented the hand- 
cuffs to the Major. 

‘A hundred francs, wasn’t it? asked the Major glumly, taking out 
his wallet. Then his face went purple at finding the same nude lurk- 
ing among the larger notes. 

‘No need to settle at once, Sir. What about a double or quits? 
I’ll handcuff Captain Hotson, or anyone else you care to name, and if 
he can slip the bracelets in five minutes no money changes hands.’ 
Houdini didn’t refer even obscurely to the postcard; which was tact, 
and not far short of blackmail. 
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Hotson declined the honour: ‘I never did time in Parkhurst or 
Princetown, where one learns these things.’ | 

To show he was~a good sport, Houdini joined in the laughter. 
against him and— would you believe it?—the next morning he came 
on parade mounted! The Commandant had made him Assistant | 
Adjutant. And I’m damned if that same evening Houdini didn’t read 
out the roll of officers and men due to entrain for the Line! 

You win, Houdini! A very fine performance! No blood sports on 
Pilckem Ridge for you, no free-for-all tussles with Jerry in salubrious 
Langemarck, no mudlarking in the airy shell-craters of Passchen- 
daele. Your job from now on is to ‘speed glum heroes up the Line 
to Death.’ ‘Bonjour et bonne chance, cher Monsieur Victor!’ 

When Winnie Churchill lost his job at Whitehall as a result of 
the Dardanelles mess, he volunteered for the trenches and, for 
a while, commanded the 6th Royal Scots Fusiliers. We relieved them 
once on the Somme. Then his friends at the War House, afraid that 
he might collect too much glory, broke up the battalion. Winnie 
reappeared in Parliament, and you may remember that debate on 
combing out more civilians from jobs which could be held by women 
and disabled ex-servicemen, because the Army needed cannon- 
fodder. Winnie made a speech saying that hundreds of thousands of 
able-bodied men already in the Forces were being kept behind the 
lines on useless jobs. He turned the Gospel verse ‘Physician, heal 
thyself! into ‘Physician, comb thyself!’ This had some effect. A few 
young, red-tabbed pimps from Army H.Q., for example, were 
moved up as far as Divisional H.Q.; also A.t men were taken off 
road repair and replaced by B.1’s; but that was about all. At Rouen, 
Houdini kept his charger and increased his hold on Major Charlie 
Short. 

I got hit twice more, once at Langemarck in September, 1917; 
and again in February, 1918, while marching up the pavé towards 
Messines. Each time, when I rejoined the Battalion by way of 
Rouen, there was Houdini as large as life and a great deal uglier. 
He now wore a wound stripe, also three stars, which was more than 
I ever collected. Though several times in temporary command of 
a company—and once of the Battalion, when everyone else was 
knocked out—I was always superseded just before reaching acting 
rank. A subaltern I would die, that was clear! Nor did I collect any 
decorations. 

Came the summer of 1918. It was ‘Backs to the Wall!’ Old 
Ludendorff had driven our gallant allies, the Pork-and-Beans, out of 
the Neuve Chapelle sector,, bust the line wide open, and forced 
Butcher Haig to evacuate the whole Ypres salient. Then he pushed 
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the French off the Chemin des Dames, and if the Yanks hadn’t come 
‘up just in time, and held him at Chateau Thierry, he’d have goose- 
| stepped into Paris, and that would have been that! 
__ At home, they raised the military age, and combed away for 
dear life. Down by the Somme, we waited at Stand-to every morn- 
ing for the biggest, bloodiest Boche barrage ever, that would blast 
‘Ludendorff’s way clear to Amiens. The wind was up, vertically, 
with a whiff of panic even in the bumph that the brass-hats circulated 
from their cosy chateaux. In fact, things must have looked pretty 
_ desperate down at Rouen because, one evening, who should stumble 
into our Company dug-out at Beaumont-Hamel, but Captain V. 
~ Cashman! 

Jock Wilson was commanding ‘B’ Company; he’d lost three lunch- 
hooks and was full of odd pieces of metal, but still ticking. The dour 
old bird, by the way, had been engineer at the Blaenau-Ffestiniog 
slate quarries before the war, and spoke a glorious Merionethshire 

"Welsh, which endeared him to the troops. He picked up the field 
telephone and at once rang Battalion, insisting that Houdini should 
take down two of his three stars (acting rank only). The Colonel 
saw the point. If Jock got scuppered, Houdini would be left in 
charge of the company, though not having hitherto muddied his 
boots in shellhole or sump-pit, and knowing cooch nay about trench 
warfare. 

Jock’s own military value had sunk by this time. Scots are pretty 
good drinkers, born with two livers and a spare set of kidneys; but 
this one had reached the three-bottles-a-day stage. In point of fact, 
he was almost a passenger, and left the running of the company to 
me and young Stack. Jock needed a spot of leave to set him up 
again. He’d been sweating on that for months, but to no ayail. His 
only hope now was another wound, preferably not either in the 
head or stomach. 

A sequence of barrages had played hell with the Beaumont-Hamel 
trench system. But at least it wasn’t yet a row of shell-craters 
sketchily joined together with a few hurried scrapes of an entrench- 
ing tool, as at Passchendaele and elsewhere. We ‘B’ officers even 
sat down to dinner that night at a small table, in an at least pip- 
squeak-proof dug-out, and each had a solid ammunition box under 
him. Young Stack was on duty, which left Jock, Houdini and me to 
eat our stew together. 

Well, you know how it is with beasts when they’re scared: most 
species have only one way of facing danger. Cats enhance them- 
selves into great spitting furies; rabbits scud off; bulls lower their 
horns and charge; some insects and reptiles sham dead. Houdini was 
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properly scared, but neither enhanced himself, nor scudded off, 
nor charged, nor shammed dead. Instead, he started on his usual | 
stunts, in the pathetic hope, I suppose, of softening Jock’s heart and | 
wrangling himself a cushy job as Company Entertainments Officer. 

Psychologically very interesting, I suppose, if I'd happened to be a. 
psychologist, which I wasn’t. 

He put a fist into his mouth and planked down on the table beside 
me a complete set of dentures, joined by a spring. As he removed 
his hand, they sprang open. Jock’s face was as red as the side of a 
Cuinchy brickstack, and his eyes bloodshot and unwinking. He'd 
seemed almost unaware of Houdini’s presence, except that his jowls 
hung heavy with dislike; but now they stirred slightly. “Take that 
damned animal away!’ he growled. 

Houdini pushed the set in his pocket, smiling feebly. 

‘Keep it there!’ said Jock. ‘And button up the flap!’ 

Since, a few seconds later, Houdini was munching away at 
ration-biscuit, I conclude either that the comic dentures had not 
originally come from his mouth, or that he hadn’t really put them 
back in his pocket. Between mouthfuls, he palmed my knife and 
fork; produced an egg from my gas-mask case; wrapped a tumbler 
in a piece of newspaper and smashed it with a blow of his revolver — 
but the tumbler wasn’t inside after all; and kept up the fun for — 
about twenty minutes. Neither Jock nor I made a single comment. 
Maybe Houdini took this for a respectful hush of awe, but pausing 
at last and looking expectantly at Jock’s face, he found it as im- 
passive as a Jubilee statue of Queen Victoria. No flicker of interest. 
Suddenly Jock turned to me and said in Welsh: ‘Dan bach, take this 
toad away before he does something clever with his bloody navel!’ 
So I took Houdini along to relieve young Stack, whom we found at 
Left Post. 

Left Post hung in the air; the Borderers had abandoned their 
suicidal front-line trenches and were holding a position parallel to 
us, fifty yards back. Young Stack gave Houdini his orders. ‘You’re 
to stay here until relieved. Keep the troops on their toes. Take an 
occasional tour of the company frontage. And don’t use the tele- 
phone except in an emergency. “Emergency” means when Jerry’s 
barrage drops.’ 

‘You can forget about the telephone,’ | interrupted. ‘When the 
barrage drops, there’ll be no need to announce the fact—it’ll be 
audible in Calais, Dover and Whitehall. Besides, in two minutes we'll 
all be wiped out. Dead men don’t phone.’ 

I couldn't see in the darkness how Houdini had reacted to this 
information. It was a quiet night. ‘Suspiciously quiet,’ said young 
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Stack, taking his cue from me. ‘That’s typical of Ludendorff. He 
doesn’t want to give his hand away, so he orders quiet. But these 
_Jerries are too damned thorough. There should at least be normal 
activity if they want to pretend that this is a normal night, and 
not the night.’ 
i _ Sergeant Foster, commanding No. 1 platoon, winked at me, and 
contributed his bit. ‘Not a Verey Light for hours, Sir. It’s coming, for 
sure!’ 
_ Houdini had already squeezed into the Post cubby-hole, but we 
went on chatting outside. ‘Good night, Sergeant,’ I said. ‘Look after 
Mr Cashman. He’s an old soldier, but he’s seen no action since 
‘Mafeking, and this isn’t the sunny South African veldt.’ 
‘Not “goodnight”, Sir! it’s ‘““goodbye’”’!’ 
_ On getting back to Company H.Q., I found myself in command. 
Jock hadn’t been killed, wounded or even carried off by an attack 
of D.T.’s. His leave had miraculously come through, and off he’d 
“buzzed, in too much of a hurry even to finish his third bottle of 
whiskey, which he’d just opened when the news arrived. 

Twenty-four hours went by before I re-visited Left Post. I had to 
keep close to the phone, and trips to either flank were pretty danger- 
ous by daylight. Also, I’d lost young Stack—lent to ‘C’ Company, 
two of whose officers had been killed by the same shell. But he came 
home to us that night, when someone was sent to relieve him. 

Dinner time, and no Houdini. ‘I’m disappointed, Dan,’ says young 
Stack. ‘My batman tells me you had a buckshee conjuring show last 
night.’ 

‘We can command a repeat performance,’ I suggested. 

Still no Houdini. Then a runner arrives with a verbal message from 
Sergeant Foster. ‘Rum shortage: will the Company Commander be 
good enough to inspect Left Post as soon as convenient?’ 

I asked Ought-Three Davies, the runner: ‘Where’s the new officer, 
my lad?’ 

_ ‘Haven't seen a sign of the gentleman, Sir.’ 

Young Stack took over the phone, while I went up to reconnoitre. 
‘If the C.O. wants to know where I am, say I’m investigating a 
report of trouble near Left Post.’ 

Sergeant Foster wore a grim look as he jerked his head towards 
the cubby-hole. ‘The new officer’s been out but once, Sir, since you 
left; and then only for a certain purpose.’ 

‘Right, Sergeant. Let’s dislodge him!’ 

I squeezed in, and shone a pocket torch around. A two-gallon 
rum jar lay on its side in the middle of the floor. I handed it back to 
the Sergeant. 
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‘Not a drop left, Sir.’ i | 

Houdini huddled on some sandbags in the far corner, watching ! 
me. How queer he looked! In-growing moustache meeting two 
days of blue stubble, and his eyes like currants in a half-cooked | 
suet pudding. 

I could get nothing into Houdini, or out of him. He crouched 
there, making whining noises, for all the world like a puppy that’s 
been caught misbehaving in the best parlour. 

‘Goddam that fellow! Turn your back, please, Sergeant, while I 
give him the pasting of his life. I don’t want witnesses.’ But when 
I came closer, Houdini squealed. It was a terrible noise that ran 
down my spine and churned my bowels. 

I came out again, regretting that the rum jar was empty. ‘He'll 
not get away with this lot,’ I said. ‘I’m going down to Battalion 
H.Q. Set a sentry on him, Sergeant!’ 

So I pushed off, stopping only to put young Stack in charge of the 
telephone. But soon I barged into Barney, our new Medical Officer 
who had graduated from Trinity College, Dublin, two months 
before, and still found the war a great joke. 

‘Begob! Ye look as though yer heart’s troubled and sore,’ he said 
in the exaggerated stage-Irish he used for our amusement. 

[ unloaded on him. ‘Ah, so ’tis like that, is it?” says Barney. ‘Let’s 
be taking a sly peep at the poor divil.’ 

Back with Barney to Left Post. Barney put his head into the — 
cubby-hole, then slowly shook it in wonder and admiration: ‘Holy 
Mother of God, ’tis powerful drunk he is!’ 

But when I let myself go on the subject of Houdini in plain 
English, Welsh, and other languages, Barney got the point. ‘Very 
well, Dan,’ he said soberly, ‘I'll go down to Battalion myself. Trust 
me to save awkward questions. It won’t do anybody any good if 
you bring a charge against the bastard.’ 

Barney was right. The C.O. would appreciate my silence, and 
keep the case dark. What with young Howland, who had deserted 
off leave and barely escaped the firing squad, and Lance-corporal 
Peters, the one who murdered an estaminet-keeper, and the Sergeant 
Phillips scandal, we'd had more than our plateful of notoriety in 
recent months. 

I let Barney have his way, and that was the last I ever saw of 
Houdini; for the Adjutant smuggled him down the line in an ambu- 
lance, without even informing me that he’d gone. 

‘You win, Houdini!’ But the magnitude of his victory did not 
appear until Jock returned off leave. Jock had stopped at Rouen to 
replenish his whisky store, and whom should he meet in the main 
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Square but Houdini! Once more a captain, and in the saddle again. 
‘Houdini explained that he’d been invalided back as a food-poison- 
ing case, and written to Major Short from No. 2 Red Cross Hospital. 
The Major, it seems, was delighted because Houdini had been giving 
him lessons in trick shuffling and trick dealing— guaranteed to fas- 
cinate an indefatigable bridge-player who had once lost a packet to 
some sharpers on an Atlantic voyage. 

Jock didn’t know the facts of the story until he got them from 
Barney and me. And even if he’d known, what could he have done 
to upset Houdini’s apple-cart? Officially, it was food-poisoning! 

More posh dinners for you, Houdini, at the Couronne and the 
Fleur de Lys; but for Jock and young Stack and me the glories of 
the wading of the Ancre, and the hundred days from Albert to 
Maubeuge. Ludendorff had shot his bolt, and it was our turn again. 
Near Maubeuge, Jock succumbed at last to a spent machine-gun 
bullet that entered his temple—not very deeply, but deep enough — 

“as we bivouacked in a plum orchard. He was asleep, and nobody 
knew a thing about it until next morning. 

In November came the eerie Armistice; then a lot of square- 
pushing and shining up of brasses, and education courses, and other 
morale-raising employment. 

The day after I got demobbed, | picked up the Daily Mail, and 
read: OFFICER ABSCONDS WITH COMPANY CASH. ARRESTED 

_AT LIVERPOOL. TWO YEARS’ HARD LABOUR. 

But you write that Houdini got clear away to the States. He must 
have slipped his handcuffs; which makes me think that those he 
used at Rouen weren’t trick ones. 

I don’t know how or when he went to Australia, or what his 
activities were in the long gap between 1919 and 1947; but I can 
tell you how he ended. While serving a ten-year stretch for fraud, 
he was made a ‘trusty’, and endeared himself to the Prison 
Governor ‘by his remarkable talents as a conjurer.’ The Governor, 
in fact, managed to get the last four years of his sentence remitted 
for good conduct. You win again, Houdini! 

But this time his victory was short-lived. The day before he should 
have been freed, they found him in the Prison Library with his 
throat cut by the jagged edge of a dinner plate. R.I.P.! 

With good wishes and more apologies for the length of this screed, 

Very sincerely yours, 
DANIEL EDWARDS (late R.W.F.) 
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A tug on the line. 

That’s fine. Though whether 

It’s real or imaginary is another 
Matter. Halfway up, the line 
Slackens, though the bait is gone. 
I reload with mussel and, again, 
Wait. The loch’s marbled blue 
Throws back at us true 

Images. Islands bury themselves, 
Anchored in milk cobalt. 

Beinn Eighe, its quartz like salt 
Pine-smudged as it shelves 

To Maree, fastens the sun, 

Now dredging Loch Torridon. 


The line twitches. This time, perhaps, 
He'll stay with us. But no, 

He’s nibbled and gone. A slow 
Business, this, with its traps 

For the unwary, fish 

And fisher. But a good dish, 

All the same, when you get him. 
Around us, gilt-named and trim, 
Prawn boats, bound for the Minch, 
Edge by Glass Island, inch 

Past Melvaig. Gannets and gulls, 
Fishwiving, screech at their hulls, 
And a cormorant with swivel neck 
Pecks, rinses, then again pecks. 


The tide on the ebb, 
Three whiting, a brace of dab 
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In the boat, some gurnets, 

Spiky and furious, thrown back; 
Nothing else for our pains— yet. 

So, upping anchor, we make tracks 
Towards Strath, putting out 

Spinners for mackerel. 

Better far than the Estérel 

These heather-brushed hills, whose crofts, 
Chunky on lean green 

Ribs, corn-coasted, double their clean 
Edges in the mirroring loch. 

There, too, sheep gnaw at tussocky rock, 
The air is wool-soft. 


We've struck lucky. A warm 
Patch, our lines barely 

Off bottom, and now they swarm 
Crazily at us, hooks squarely 
Embedded, their saw mouths biting 
As we haul them exultantly in, 
Haddock, mostly, and whiting, 
Catching the light like tin. 

It is for this we sit out 

The blank times, the doubt, 

Put up with the hanging about, 
Like the bad days in writing, 

Futile and hopelessly stuck, 

With nothing to show 

For the waste, all forgotten now, 
As, perhaps, with some luck, 

I may bring in a poem with the whiting. 
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sidered social awareness to be a responsibility to the writer. “No, , 

no,’ Mr Green replied, ‘the writer must be disengaged or else: 
he is writing politics. Look at the Soviet writers. I just wrote what 
I heard and saw...’ 

I should like to discuss this statement, particularly with regard | 
to Soviet writing, because it represents an attitude inherent in a 
major English literary tradition. Our rejection of social realist art 
does not merely stem from a dislike of communist values; it has 
even deeper roots in our empirical tradition and our suspicion of | 
the rationalist, or committed, element in writing. Commitment, it 
is argued, invariably debases the coinage. 

The distinction between polemic and tendentious writing on the 
one hand, and art onthe other, has been universally recognized, 
not only by the English, but by such opposed idealists as Engels and 
Dostoevsky. The Russian, animated by his faith in the Tsar and 
Church, and his contempt for liberals and socialists, wrote to 
Strakhov: ‘I am relying a great deal on what I am writing for The 
Russian Messenger now, but from the tendentious rather than the 
artistic point of view. | am anxious to express certain ideas even 
if it ruins my novel (The Devils) as a work of art.’ 

When the author’s obsessions have a distorting effect on his 
portrayal of life, then his art must necessarily suffer. So much is 
obvious. But rationalist writing need not be of this crude nature; 
the thesis can spring naturally from the action; the story and the 
theory which inspired it emerge as one coherent unity. Neverthe- 
less within the heart of the English literary countryside there lies a 
fortress of empiricism, built squarely on the rock of Hume, Burke 
and the philosophers, and apparently immune to periodic 
continental rationalist attacks. Hume believed in what he could see 
and touch; Burke taught that we should dispense with theories and 
muddle through on good commonsense and, of course, aristocratic 
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Beicership. Moreover from Hobbes, through Bentham to Herbert 
Spencer, the English have regarded positive efforts to construct ‘the 
good’ society with scepticism. Empirical observation, sense and 
sensibility, an intense admiration and sympathy for the plight of 
the individual, these are the qualities most distinctive to our writers. 
| Mr Green’s ‘I just wrote what I heard and saw’ sums up the empirical 
‘approach in a nutshell. With the belief that the individual man or 
/ woman must be the ultimate entity for inquiry goes a mistrust 
_ of wider theories. From Jane Austen to Bennett, Somerset Maugham, 
Ivy Compton-Burnett, Henry Green and C. P. Snow this tradition 
_ prevails. Nor does John Braine appear to break it. On the other hand 
one need only mention the Romantics or Kingsley, Shaw, Lawrence 
or Durrell, to remember that many of our finest writers have 
ejected a narrow empiricism. And merely to write down what one 
hears and sees is, I’m convinced, a narrow aim. War and Peace was, 
after all, inspired by a dominating, if changing, philosophy of man’s 
relationship to his destiny. I have also found it rewarding to com- 
_ pare Stendhal’s Scarlet and Black with Room at the Top as different 
philosophical approaches to a basically similar theme; the one 
Bonapartist, the other largely empirical. And Sartre’s film version of 
Arthur Miller’s The Crucible, with its added social commitment, 
compares favourably, I think, with the original play. 

In defence of the empirical approach it may be argued that where 
the observation is sufficiently acute, and where the novelist is 
‘animated by a strong personal moral vision, then the work will 
contain an implicit statement of values. Nevertheless some moral 
visions are profounder than others; the moralist whose approach 
-is basically empirical cannot attain a full social morality, founded 

on an understanding of the mechanics of society. Although 
academic knowledge alone, unaccompanied by the writer’s 
emotional and creative impulses, will prove artistically barren, the 
knowledge and the ability to interpret it are still vital in achieving 
depth of morality. Dickens is a perfect example. Intense though his 
moral sense was, and heartfelt his sympathy for Oliver Twist, his 
vision was ultimately limited by what he ‘heard and saw’, namely 
the downtrodden individual versus the all-powerful system. George 
Eliot’s remark that there is no private life unaffected by a wider 
public life does not penetrate far enough in itself; a positive inter- 
pretation of the interconnection is required to attain depth of social 
morality. Orwell, Huxley and Lawrence have indeed produced 
varying interpretations and maintained definite intellectual 
positions in their art, although, I suspect, not entirely tenable ones. 

The scientific advances of the nineteenth century, and particularly 
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the rise of Marxism, were bound to influence literary trends. The | 
idea that the individuals could be adequately considered in vacuo 
was shattered, and thé environmental factor of the social back- 
ground rightly assumed a new importance. During the 1930s, under - 
the impetus of economic crisis, the decay of the European > 
bourgeoisie and the rise of fascism, English literature achieved a 
new awareness of social issues. But not for long. A decade later the 
traditional trust in sound commonsense had reasserted itself and 
made its influence felt in writing, whilst the conception that our 
democracy had evolved through accumulated wisdom and English 
fair-play was once again canonized. Most of those who were young 
in the 1930s now look back ironically on the days of their impetuous 
youth, whilst smooth-skinned undergraduates, scarcely alive before 
the war, laugh about the follies perpetrated by their masters in Spain 
and elsewhere. 

The empirical tradition, then, provides the most fundamental 
source of suspicion for any doctrinaire literary movement. Hostility 
to social realism, however, has a more immediate genesis in the 
political attitudes prevalent today. The longer the history of the 
Soviet Union, we are told, the harder it has been to avoid disillusion- 
ment and to remain a communist. Some writers have split from the 
party without losing sight of reality, while the majority have with- 
drawn into a state of apathy, sustaining themselves by Encounter’s 
perpetual assaults on the East—From the Other Shore, or even by 
editorials in the Sunday Times. The ‘liberal humanists’, as they 
will style themselves if pressed, have limped into limbo, limb by 
limb, lulled by the material prosperity which is temporarily ours. 
This same prosperity inevitably dampens working class radicalism, 
and the aspirations of the middle classes become commonly 
accepted. The socialist movement is obsolescent, devoured by its 
own child, the Welfare State, and only the trade union movement, 
predominantly a negative one, concerned with industrial relations, 
remains in force. People who have known a decade of unemploy- 
ment and whose main concern in life has been to obtain sufficient 
food, clothing and housing, are unlikely to worry about a deplorable 
and under-financed educational system, while the issues of peace 
or war have always been the prerogative of ‘them’. Working class 
people, suddenly presented with television sets and gramophone 
records, with good clothes and holidays, cannot be expected to 
bother about the fact that disarmament would increase American 
unemployment from five to eleven millions. Their attention is 
persistently diverted from the instability of a capitalist economy. 

Occasionally the middle class intellectuals and writers raise an 
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outcry, their latent radicalism perhaps aroused by some article in 
the New Statesman or the Guardian. At best they agitate over 
huclear disarmament; one cannot but applaud that. But usually the 
| issue 1s one which they find to be a threat, however indirect, to 
F their own liberty; homosexuality, the laws of obscenity, the ban 
| on Zhivago, the confiscation of French newspapers; alternatively 
‘they are easily animated by issues safely remote; Kenya, Nyasaland, 
apartheid. There is a widespread assumption that the artist is 
precious and must be protected at all costs; his freedom of expression 
‘must be jealously guarded, whatever the social consequences; the 
fact that he is a drunkard or never pays his debts enhances his 
Yeputation, since artists are a law unto themselves. Generally the 
writers are very vocal about society’s obligations towards them, but 
disregard their own towards society. The artist is set apart; he need 
not concern himself with the issues which most concern the rude 
masses. 
© This attitude is particularly noticeable in certain movements 
which have deviated from the main run of empirical writing. Take, 
for example, those prolonged, self-willed adolescents, the Beats; or 
the self-conscious group of obscurantists who have contributed arty 
abstractions to New Departures. 

Nor do I believe it true that young playwrights such as Willis 
Hall, Osborne, Shelagh Delaney and Brendan Behan are making 
constructive social comments in their art. Although their talent is 
abundant, and although they are helping to restore the vitality of 
popular speech to the stage, and although the bricks they hurl at 
the Establishment are often witty and enjoyable, there is little 
evidence of ability for constructive thought. Indeed Osborne, while 
possessing a genuinely creative imagination and a fine ear for 
dialogue, strikes me as being quite superficial in his ideas. On a 
lower level the same applies to A Taste of Honey. The Hostage offers 
a measure of entertainment and humour; yet it is dramatically 
destitute, and an often crude attempt to induce a feeling of naughti- 
ness and daring into an English middle class audience. On my night 
the attempt succeeded. Nowhere is there any sign of a wider under- 

standing, or even of an intellectual position. 

I draw a contrast between these writers and the contributors to 
the anthology Conviction, men and women equipped with a decent 
mental apparatus and some knowledge into the bargain. But the 
prejudice remains that this type of writing exists in quite a different 
sphere to creative, imaginative writing. As a trained philosopher Iris 
Murdoch speaks with a committed voice in Conviction, yet remains 
empirical in her novels. 
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But what of the Soviet authors whom Mr Green dismisses? Clearly _ 
I must start by disposing of a few possible misunderstandings. It is | 
correct to associate Soviet writing with direction and censorship 
emanating from the Writers’ Union, and ultimately from the party. | 
In no way do I subscribe to this system. At the same time the ideals 
of Soviet art fall under such terms as ‘correct’, ‘forward-looking’, | 
‘optimistic’ and ‘noble’. I cannot consider them the sine qua non 
of artistic endeavour. The concept of the didactic or ‘improving’ 
novel is an alien one to us, and one can scarcely challenge the 
general view that the dogmas of Lenin and Zhdanoy are philistinian 
and designed to destroy the individual writer’s freedom of con- 
science and expression. Under such circumstances art cannot 
flourish; the barren Stalinist phase bears ample witness to that. 

Now, however, there are signs of a welcome change of emphasis. 
Although the Pasternak affair provides an ugly reminder of the 
continued existence of the mailed fist, on the whole the biblically 
strict standards of Lenin and Zhdanoy are no longer taken very 
seriously. The ‘rehabilitation’ of Dostoevsky and the admiration 
bestowed on Balzac, as compared with the more ‘progressive’ Zola, 
indicate the growth of a saner attitude towards aesthetics. In such 
circumstances one feels justified in drawing attention to the positive 
merits of the new Soviet writing, particularly with respect to the 
trends in English writing I have been criticizing. 

It seems to me that the Soviet writers, by combining experience 
of life as it is led by the majority of people, an academic training and 
the creative writer’s talents, are achieving a deeper understanding 
of the predicament of man in society. Their moral vision is a social 
vision. 

At first sight the Soviet insistence that life is rooted in art might 
seem no more than a statement of the obvious. Yet it is precisely 
at this point that the philosophical attitude assumes a major 
importance. For the Marxist, life is not a constant, but a variable 
conditioned by the historical evolution of society. Whereas in feudal 
or capitalist society he sees life essentially in terms of exploitation, 
in post-capitalist society life becomes a unanimous social striving 
towards the classless society of communism. Morality, in the 
broadest sense, is considered as being synonymous with this 
movement. 

Let me give one representative example of the application of this 
outlook in the modern Soviet novel. I Enter Life, by Nikolai 
Dementiey, examines a Russian family in a full social context. The 
father, a store manager, is honest, industrious and conscientious, 
but easily corrupted by his forceful wife whose aspirations are 
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Eriobbish and acquisitive. The daughter, who takes after her mother, 
_ finds herself up against an educational system where talent, and not 
| wealth or rank, is the only passport to advancement, a system which 
mee respect for skilled manual labour. The girl, who fails her 
exams, enters a factory in a state of despair and family disgrace, 
| but gradually learns the pride and satisfaction to be gained from 
serving in a highly skilled team led by a Stakhanovite worker. 

_Dementiev’s skill is such that the thesis, the view of life, emerges 
from the action; there is no pause for polemical comment. Are we in 
a position to sneer at these ideals? If morality is conceived in social 

terms at all, then admiration must invariably be focused on the man 
_ who embodies social virtues. Many books are written here about 

priests who devote their lives to charitable work in the Congo or in 
Neapolitan slums. We are addicts for tales about patriotic atom 

scientists, and we view the military hero as a particularly fine species 

of the social animal. Although all societies exalt the exceptional 
~ individual, the Soviets do so within the framework of industrial 
life, in which the majority of people are engaged. It is ironic, if not 
tragic, that our art only acknowledges social credit to the working 
man when he dies bravely in the guise of a Tommy. 

The inability of our young writers to produce constructive social 
thought in an artistic medium is, | think, tied up sometimes with a 
lack of education, sometimes with a rarified, inbred education. The 
core of C. P. Snow’s thesis, that our literary and scientific cultures 
are divorced, is hard to challenge, and I would extend the divorce 
to our literary and social-scientific cultures. Dementiev has an 
educational background not uncommon amongst Soviet writers; 
graduating from the Leningrad Institute of Water Transport 
Engineering, he then obtained a scientific degree in Novosibirsk and 
worked as an engineer. Another young writer of ability, Lev Kokin, 
graduated from the Moscow Auto-mechanic Institute and then 
worked in the Gorky plant. Contrast this type of training with that 
of many of our potential writers who spend formative years in the 
English faculties of the universities, the best and most progressive 
of which exist in the provinces. At Oxford, on the other hand, a 
paper called ‘a literary subject studied in relation to political or 
social history’ is not included in any of the three main courses and 
may only be undertaken as an additional subject. There is a distinct 
atmosphere of inbreeding in this faculty; one of its senior members 
(a man of considerable eminence as a writer) recently advised a 
young poet; we don’t want poems about the H-bomb, we want 


statistics. = = 
To a large extent our views on Soviet writing are conditioned not 
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only by political hostility, but also by ignorance. East European — 
writing published here is generally meagre and unrepresentative, 


' 
| 


chosen for suitable political implications. Robert Conquest’s selec- _ 
tion of poems Back to Life seems animated by a destructive principle | 
all the more apparent when he writes in his introduction: ‘it seems 
perfectly possible that in the far future the Soviet regime may be 


remembered only for its suppression of that great novel [Zhivago].’ 
Every curtain, iron or otherwise, has two sides. 

Our young writers need not only a close acquaintance with the 
way in which the majority of the population spend their lives, but a 
grounding in the sciences which attempt to explain the mechanics 
of the social and political structure. If at the same time we can 
make a breach in the walls of the empirical bastion and remember, 
with George Eliot, that there is indeed no private life unaffected 
by a wider public life, then we may pursue a more fruitful path 
without fear of debasing the purity of our literary coinage. 
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Two Poems after the Irish 
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LIADAIN TELLS OF HER LOVE FOR CUIRITHIR 
(9th century) 


Unpleasing 
The deed I did 
2 What I loved I killed. 


Were it not 
For fear of Heaven 
I’d have risked the Devil. 


Not small 
What he desired 
To avoid fire. 


A trifle 
vexed him towards me 
I loved him greatly. 


I am Liadain 
Cuirithir I loved 
Easily proved. 


A little while 
I was in his company 
And it was sweet to me. 


Forest music 


Used to sing to me 
And the fierce sea. 
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I had thought 
Nothing I could do 
~ “Would change his view. 


Conceal it not 
He had my heart 
Others my art. 


A roar of fire 
Has split this heart of mine 
Without him I pine. 


Now the way she vexed him was her haste in taking the veil. 


THE LAMENT OF CREIDE FOR DINTERACH 


(9th century) 


The arrows that murder sleep 

At every hour in the cold of the night 
Are love-lamenting for the night hours 
Spent in company and delight. 


Great love for a man of another land 

Who excelled all others has taken my bloom. 
Little my colour, slow my step 

I have no sleep now in any room. 


Sweeter than all songs was his speech 

Save holy adoration of Heaven’s King, 

A glorious flame without a boastful word 
A slender mate to whom a girl might cling. 


When I was a young girl I was modest 

Lust for man never troubled me 

Since I have come to the uncertainty of age 
My wantonness has itched increasingly. 


| am tormented by it, O chaste Christ, 

His grievous death who was wounded in my sight, 
These are the arrows that murder sleep 

At every hour in the cold of the night. 
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4 D. H. Lawrence as Literary Critic 


NAVIES 


critics, to write articles and even books with such titles as 
Emerson: The Critic as Crusader or Henry James: The Critic 
as Connoisseur. Mercifully, the fashion has passed, but it seems sur- 
prising that it did not produce a piece entitled D. H. Lawrence: The 
Critic as Crusader. For if ever there was a critic who was, in the 
most complete sense of the current jargon ‘committed’, that critic 
was D. H. Lawrence. ‘Art for my sake’, ‘Why the Novel Matters’, 
‘Poetry should be a new effort of attention’ —the phrases ring out 
like slogans from a manifesto. Lawrence and Pound are the two 
most passionate modern critics (not the only affinity between these 
two very different figures). At its worst, the passion degenerates into 
spleen and there is only a vicious yapping in which it is almost im- 
possible to distinguish between the two. Two of the following quota- 
tions are from Lawrence, two from Pound: 
‘They (“lovers of order’) try to make a bog, a marasmus, a great 
putridity, in place of a sane and active ebullience. And they do 
this from sheer simian and pig-like stupidity.’ 
‘My God, what a clumsy olla putrida — — — — is! Nothing but old 
fags and cabbage-stumps of quotations from the Bible and the 
rest, stewed in the juice of deliberate, journalistic dirty- 
mindedness— what old and hard-worked staleness! masquerading 
as the all-new!’ 
‘Tell your man Tchekov is a second-rate writer and a willy wet- 
leg . 
‘The puritan is a pervert, the whole of his sense of mental corrup- 
tion is squirted down a single groove of sex.’ 
But at its best the passionate intensity is not a substitute for convic- 
tion but a guarantee of it, the outward sign of a dedication to the 
art and craft of letters. Time and time again, in Lawrence as in 
Pound, the reader finds a particular judgement unacceptable, even 
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| 
| 
wrong-headed, while the general standpoint demands attention and 
respect. This is one measure of their critical integrity. | 

There is a kind of wry irony (which Lawrence probably would | 
not have appreciated) in the fact that a critic whose dominant | 
characteristic was that he was unacademic in every possible sense | 
of the word, should have been called ‘the finest literary critic of 
our time—a great critic if ever there was one’ — by the outstanding 
academic literary critic of our time. It is of course not difficult to 
see what considerations led Dr Leavis to make this judgement. A 
rigorous puritanism is one of the things which Leavis and Lawrence 
have in common; in its healthiest aspect, this is exemplified in Law- 
rence’s dictum: ‘The essential function of art is moral. Not aesthetic, 
not decorative, not pastime and recreation, but moral . . .” And 
Leavis’s critical practice carries almost beyond the limits of utility 
Lawrence's celebrated maxim: ‘Never trust the artist, trust the tale’. 
(Though of late Leavis seems to trust tales about the artist and con- 
sider them as somehow guaranteeing the validity of the art. See his 
review in the Spectator of Edward Nehls’s Composite Biography of 
D. H. Lawrence —if this review was anyone else’s work, I am certain 
Dr Leavis would have dubbed it, at the very least, ‘a curious 
performance’.) 

But for all that, Lawrence is unlikely if he were alive today to 
approve of the kind of criticism which Leavis and Scrutiny have en- 
gaged in. For one thing, the implicit claim of objectivity which these 
critics make, the assertion or assumption that they are appraising 
— ‘evaluating’ or ‘revaluing’—a work of art which is indubitably 
there (one of the favourite terms in the Scrutiny vocabulary) is one 
which Lawrence would have had no patience with: 

‘All this critical twiddle-twaddle about style and form, all this 

pseudo-scientific classifying and analysing of books in an imita- 

tion-botanical fashion is mere impertinence and mostly dull 

jargon.’ 
In that phrase ‘mere impertinence’ we hear the contempt of the prac- 
tising craftsman for the interfering pedant. Lawrence would almost 
certainly have looked with disfayour on modern academic criticism, 
written as it is mostly by those who write nothing else. Finally, 
Lawrence had no sense of ‘tradition’ either as Mr Eliot or as the 
academic critics understand it. That is, he did not have a conscious- 
ness of the whole of European literature from Homer to James Joyce 
in his bones, nor did he have the kind of awareness of the literary 
past which would have enabled him to isolate George Eliot, Jane 
Austen, Joseph Conrad and Henry James as exemplars of the Great 
Tradition in the English Novel, or trace the ‘line of wit’ from Jonson 
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through Marvell to Pope. Not that Lawrence would have considered 
| this as a crippling inadequacy, or indeed an inadequacy at all. To 
him it would have been just as much ‘pseudo-scientific classifying 
| and analysing’ and as such just as great an impertinence as the work 
| of the Saintsburys and Gosses who were his immediate target. That 
_ is the other similarity between Leavis and Lawrence; their supreme 

_ self-assurance, the intense conviction that what they are doing is 
all-important, and furthermore, that they are doing it better than 
_ anyone else. 

_ In spite of all this, Leavis remains Lawrence’s finest critic, that is, 
_ the man who has made the greatest number of illuminating remarks 
_ about the man and his work. And not the least perceptive of these is 

his statement that Lawrence is the finest literary critic of our time. 

Unfortunately, in the meagre attempts which Leavis makes to sub- 

stantiate this claim, he shows himself more concerned to use Law- 

rence as a stick to beat Eliot with. It seems to me that an essential 
condition for appreciating Eliot or Lawrence or both is to eschew 
any comparison between the two. The two writers are so very dif- 
ferent that they seem to cry out for comparison and contrast; never- 
theless, comparisons are either pointless or positively misleading, 
and nearly always (vide Leavis) have an ulterior motive (denigra- 
tion or commendation). Both Eliot and Lawrence are creative artists 
of the first rank; they are also critics of outstanding insight. This is 

all that can profitably be said unless one wants to get involved in a 
slanging match which nearly always develops into a mud-slinging 
match. 


The locus classicus for anyone who wishes to arrive at some under- 
standing of Lawrence as a literary critic is the opening of the famous 
essay on Galsworthy, part of which I have already quoted. ‘Literary 
criticism,’ he writes, ‘can be no more than a reasoned account of the 
feeling produced upon the critic by the book he is criticizing.’ And 
immediately afterwards he adds “The touchstone is emotion, not 
reason. We judge a work of art by its effect on our sincere and vital 
emotion and by nothing else.’ (My italics.) This disjunction between 
emotion and reason, combined with an uncomfortable awareness 
that reason must be given its due (that Lawrence was a very intelli- 
gent man in the ordinary sense of the word perhaps still needs insist- 
ing on) bedevils much of Lawrence’s criticism, while giving it its 
unique flavour. Reading him, we often feel that we are seeing a skil- 
ful rider changing horses in mid-stream, or even riding both horses 
at once. Thus in the same essay it is possible to find a sober, straight- 
forward, closely-reasoned piece of writing: 
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‘In his “human” self, Melville is almost dead. That is, he hardly 
reacts to human contacts any more; or only ideally: or just for a 
moment. His human-emotional self is almost played out. He is 
abstract, self-analytical and abstracted. And he is more spell- 
bound by the strange slidings and collidings of Matter than by the 
things men do. In this he is like Dana. It is the material elements 
he really has to do with. His drama is with them. He was a futurist 
long before futurism found paint. The sheer naked slidings of the 
elements. And the human soul experiencing it all. So often, it is 
almost over the border: psychiatry. Almost spurious. Yet so great.’ 
—and a dithyramb that might have come out of the worst of Edward 
Carpenter: 

‘The terrible fatality. 

Fatality. 

Doom. 

Doom! Doom! Doom! Something seems to whisper it in the very 

dark trees of America. Doom! 

Doom of what? 

Doom of our white day. We are doomed, doomed. And the doom 

is in America. The doom of our white day.’ 

Yet when he was guided by his best insights, Lawrence’s criticism 
was pertinent and often profound. He recognized implicitly that 
every piece of critical writing was inevitably an attempt to make 
the best of two half-truths—that of the complete objectivity of the 
work of art, and that of the complete autonomy of the critic’s feel- 
ings about it. In the essay on Galsworthy he writes: ‘A critic must be 
able to feel the impact of a work of art in all its complexity and 
force.’ But this is by no means as easy as it may appear. ‘To do this,’ 
Lawrence continues, ‘he must be a man of force and complexity 
himself, which few critics are. A man with a paltry, impudent nature 
will never write anything but paltry, impudent criticism. . . . The 
more scholastically educated a man is generally, the more he is an 
emotional boor.’ But not only must the good critic be ‘emotionally 
alive in every fibre’, he must also be ‘intellectually capable and skil- 
ful in essential logic’. The insistence on intellectual capability and 
logical acumen (‘essential logic’ being, I take it, the kind of sys- 
tematic reasoning relevant to the discussion of a particular work), 
completes the equation beginning with ‘A critic must be able to feel 
the impact of a work of art...’ 

Many of the virtues and most of the defects of Lawrence’s literary 
criticism can be traced back to the conditions under which he wrote. 
In his lifetime he published-only one real critical work, the Studies 
in Classic American Literature. For the rest, his literary criticism 
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found its way into reviews, occasional articles and prefaces. Some 
of the best of it is found in his letters. Together with those of Keats 
and Hopkins, Lawrence's letters take their place among the most 
illuminating written by a creative artist about his art. 

_ This informality of composition is exactly matched by a flexible 
improvised style which is much closer to speech than that of any 
‘other literary critic, Ezra Pound excepted. Neither facile epigram 
nor mannered cadence nor parenthetical pedantry has any place in 
Lawrence’s critical writing, though he sometimes cultivated a jargon 
of his own, of which the doom-doom-doom passage quoted above is 
a sufficient example. On occasion he can be brilliantly witty, but 
his aphorisms have a weight of seriousness behind them, a pressure 
of first-hand experience quite unlike the Wildean sort of epigram 
which dwindles into insignificance even as you savour it, like a piece 
of ice melting in your mouth. Wit and seriousness are brought to- 
gether in Lawrence in a way that, after Lamb and Wilde, seems im- 
“possible in prose: ‘Sentimentalism is the working off on yourself of 
feelings you haven't really got’, ‘Use rhyme accidentally —not as a 
sort of draper’s rule for measuring lines off’, ‘You may know a new 
utterance by the element of danger in it’. All of Lawrence’s epigrams 
have the stamp of individuality about them; none of them is 
machine-turned. 

Again, though nothing was more abhorrent to Lawrence than the 
artificial, brick-by-brick, burn-with-a-hard-gemlike-flame prose of 
the professional essayists (he told Huxley his favourite building 
material was adobe— because of its undurability), his critical prose 
has a distinctive rhythm of its own which often manages to com- 
bine the vitality of speech with the dignity of a more formal utter- 
ance. Here again, the source of Lawrence’s strength is his absolute 
integrity, the passionate commitment which Pound was talking 
about when he said a man should stake everything on a single 
judgement: 

‘Thomas Mann seems to me the last sick sufferer from the com- 

plaint of Flaubert. The latter stood away from life as from a 

leprosy. .. . Already I find Thomas Mann, who, as he says, fights 

so hard against the banal in his work, somewhat banal. His ex- 
pression may be very fine. But by now what he expresses is stale. 

I think we have learned our lesson, to be sufficiently aware of the 

fulsomeness of life. And even while he has a rhythm in style, yet 

his work has none of the rhythm of a living thing. . . . Even 

Madame Bovary seems to me dead in respect of the living rhythm 

of the whole work. While it is there in Macbeth like life itself’ 

Finally, without being in the slightest degree pedantic, Lawrence 
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was able to make use of an enormous, if eccentric, background of ' 
knowledge in a wholly individual way, as for instance in his remarks ; 
on the historical relation between syphilis and figure painting (in 
Introduction to these Paintings). } 

As a literary critic, the width of Lawrence’s interests was_ 
enormous. His subjects ranged from the Russian mystic V. V. 
Rozanoy to the American ‘tough’ writer Carl van Vechten, from the 
autobiography of a Maltese in the French Foreign Legion to Thomas 
Hardy and Thomas Mann. But range of subject-matter should in 
itself not be made much of; it could very easily be a cover for dilet- 
tantism and a lack of real interest in any subject. Lawrence, like any 
other semi-professional reviewer, often had to write about whatever 
books came his way, because he needed the money. Inevitably some 
of this writing bears the mark of the treadmill; the remarkable thing 
is, how little. Time and time again, the books Lawrence reviewed 
have either been forgotten or are ignored, but his reviews remain 
fresh and stimulating. In the case of Lawrence’s preface to Maurice 
Magnus’s Memoirs of the Foreign Legion, the preface is the only part 
of the book which is readable (as the publishers realized when 
they refused to publish the Memoirs without the Preface). Some of 
Lawrence’s finest critical insights are scattered throughout reviews 
of books which have been gathering dust on second-hand bookshelves 
for years now. Who reads Flight or (in spite of a paper-back reprint), 
Nigger Heaven with any real interest today? And yet, in his review of 
these books, Lawrence pinpoints a tendency found not only in these 
two novels but in a whole school of (particularly American) recent 
writing: 

*, . . the whole thing is peculiarly colourless, a second-hand dish 

barely warmed up. . . . It is a false book by an author who lingers 

in nigger cabarets hoping to heaven to pick up something to write 
about and make a sensation—and, of course, money. Flight is 
another nigger book; much more respectable, but not much more 
important. The author, we are told, is himself a negro. If we 
weren't told, we should never know. But there is rather a call for 
coloured stuff, hence we had better be informed when we are 
getting it.’ 

(It should be unnecessary to remark that to accuse Lawrence of 

racial prejudice here is to miss entirely the point of the last 

paragraph.) 

Lawrence had nearly all the qualities one would wish to find in the 
ideal literary critic—independence of judgement and freshness of 
approach, the creative artist’s awareness of and interest in practical 
judgement, a catholic background, sympathy and understanding 
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(intense within a limited sphere), a curiosity about second-order 
problems about the rationale, not only of criticism but of creative 
writing too (Why the Novel Matters, Morality and the Novel), and 
a gift for utterance that is memorable without being marmoreal. He 
even has, as a critic, his own kind of humility. (‘I do like him and 
esteem him and wish I knew half as much about things’ he wrote 
at the end of some sharply critical remarks about Wells). If in 
‘spite of all this he remains very far from being one’s ideal, I believe 
At is because in much of his criticism he pushes these very qualities to 
the point where they become vices. ‘Art for my sake’ he cried. One 
sometimes feels he had the same views about criticism; it is as if the 
worst of the criticism had only one function—to act as a safety- 
valve for Lawrence himself. 


In a recent Encore article, Wayland Young draws a neat and 
amusing distinction between two instruments of criticism: one, the 
thisel, proper to the artist qua critic, and the other, the telescope, 
proper to the professional critic. Much of the diagreement between 
artists-as-critics and critics pure and simple arises from a confusion 
between these two tools. ‘(The artist) . . . shows us the chisel he 
uses, the critic holds up a telescope to our eyes. We should be un- 
Wise to try and look through the chisel or cut with the telescope. 
Come to that, we should be unwise to try and cut with the chisel; 
it would only carve horrible little . . . pastiches. But we can quite 
easily and properly look through the telescope. In other words, 
when you hear an artist and a critic talking about what art is or 
ought to be, it is better to listen to the critic, since the artist will 
really be talking about How I Work.’ 

A great deal of Lawrence’s critical writing, even when, perhaps 
especially when, it pretends to be at its most objective, falls into the 
category of How I Work. (Lawrence was quite aware of this: 
writing to his agent he describes his long essay on Hardy as being 
‘about anything but Thomas Hardy —queer stuff, but not bad’.) For 
instance, his reading of Moby Dick—‘mind-consciousness ex- 
tinguishes blood-consciousness and consumes the blood’—makes 
sense only in the light of Lawrence’s own achievement in the novel 
—it tells you a lot more about Lawrence than about Melville. This 
is not to say, of course, that Lawrence’s pronouncements on Melville, 
Hardy, Shakespeare and others are without value. What a writer has 
to say about writing is nearly always worth listening to, and when 
that writer happens to be one of the outstanding artists of our time, 
the importance of his criticism is indisputable, however little it may 
have to do with its supposed ‘subject’. Thus, reading the twenty-five 
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odd pages in which he discusses Jude the Obscure, we realize thd 
Lawrence is not really. talking about the novel Hardy wrote, but 
one that he, Lawrence, might have produced out of the same raw 
materials. But in the process, we become aware of a profound and 
moving exposition of one of Lawrence’s own great themes— the in- 
evitable failure of intimate human relationships based exclusively 

on ‘mental consciousness’. Lawrence is here showing us the chisel 

he uses; it is up to the reader not to try and look through it, nor: 
even to try and use it, as Lawrence tries, to whittle Hardy 

down. 

Nevertheless, this critical narcissism was not without its dangers. 
Lawrence was a very perceptive critic of his own novels. Within a 
certain range, he was also capable of great insight into the work of 
others. (His essay on Whitman is unsurpassed as a piece of sym- 
pathetic demolition.) He was deeply sensitive to pretension and 
attitudinizing and could deflate them with wit and precision: “This 
work is not a novel because it contains none of the passional and 
emotional reactions which are at the root of all thought, and which 
must be conveyed in a novel. This book is all chewed-up newspaper : 
and chewed-up scientific reports, like a mouse’s nest.’ (On Wells's 
The World of William Clissold.) But there was a large area where 
his judgement and sympathy seem to have been inoperative, and 
this accounts for so many of his critical judgements which seem 
deliberately perverse and wrong-headed. It is what led him to accuse 
Joyce of ‘deliberate journalistic dirty-mindedness’ and to lump to- 
gether ‘the Lynds and Squires and Eliots and Goulds’ (though in the 
context, not without some justice). It was also the source of what 
Virginia Woolf described as ‘his attraction for those who want to: 
be fitted’: 

‘But in the Letters he can’t listen beyond a point; he must give ad- 

vice; get you into the system too. Hence his attraction for those 

who want to be fitted: I don’t; indeed I think it is a blasphemy, 
this fitting of Carswells into a Lawrence system. So much more: 
reverent to leave them alone: nothing else to reverence except the: 

Carswellism of Carswell.’ 

This is true, both as a criticism of Lawrence and of course with: 
regard to the final point it makes. Lawrence did try to force a num- 
ber of writers into a mould which suited his purpose—Melville, 
Hawthorne, Keats, Shakespeare and innumerable lesser figures. Yet 
at his best, it was precisely ‘the Carswellism of Carswell’ that Law-- 
rence reverenced and endeavoured to isolate in his criticism as in} 
his creative writing; and he is at his best more often than one might} 
imagine from a casual acquaintance. 
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In the twenty years of his career, Lawrence attempted every 
‘branch of writing—novels, short stories, essays, poems, plays, 
letters— and produced something of enduring interest in each. (The 
radio version of The Widowing of Mrs Holroyd shows how much 
dramatic life the play has.) While he had almost all the critical 
‘virtues, he also had a self-centredness which corrupted them—so 
that the independence of judgement often becomes eccentricity, 
sympathy melts into mushiness and an eagerness to detect non- 
existent virtues, and a genuine insight into a writer’s limitations is 
transformed into a blind-spot regarding his achievements. Without 
this furious egocentric energy, Lawrence might have been the 
greatest literary critic of our time—but he would certainly not have 
been D. H. Lawrence. As it is, he remains undoubtedly ‘a great 
literary critic if ever there was one’. 
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Why Write Verse Drama: 


Evidently —all too evidently, to judge from the sheer bulk of print 
I have just read through—the verse drama continues on its way. 
It is a curious phenomenon of modern literature. Ever since prose 
replaced verse as the natural voice of the drama, the voice which 
the playgoer naturally assumed he would hear in the theatre unless 
specifically warned otherwise, there has been a steady trickle of 
verse drama. It never really dried-up, and evidently it never will; 
to keep some kind of vestigial verse drama in being seems to be a 
deep instinct of the English-speaking races. 

We may—we must, in fact—speculate a little about the motives 
for all this. Obviously one motive, and a main one, is simply literary 
nostalgia. The Elizabethan verse drama, even without Shakespeare, 
would remain a potent example of what could be done with the 
form; topped and crowned by Shakespeare, it becomes not merely 
an example but a magnet. Most of the dreary and unactable verse 
plays of the nineteenth century are in essence acts of homage to 
Shakespeare. There is no reason why they should be in verse, but 
by employing a kind of thinned-out Elizabethan iambic they manage 
to suggest Shakespeare and thus charge the air with theatrical and 
literary incense. (It is significant that some of the big actor-managers 
of the Victorian days liked these Elizabethan-style plays and carried 
them about in their repertoire; they could be played in a 
Shakespearean way, with plenty of swelling rhetoric.) This impulse 
has by now spent itself quite thoroughly; there are not many 
examples on this side of the First World War; a play like Clemence 
Dane’s Will Shakespeare (1921), which still keeps up the old mode, 
could presumably be justified on the grounds that if there is one 
character who can reasonably come on to the stage and talk in 
Shakespearean blank verse, that character is Shakespeare. (The cast 
also includes Marlowe.) At any rate, the maxim has been established 
for a long time now: backwards, forwards, sideways, any route 
you like, but not by way of Shakespeare. 
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__ This makes sense, but also cuts out one of the motives. Why write 
verses when prose will do, if not from a sense of mere reverence 
for a method that links one with Shakespeare and Marlowe? In the 
| average verse play, what is the verse doing? As usual, one turns 
to Mr Eliot for the commonsense about theory as well as for the 
distinguished skill in practice. Anyone interested in reading this 
' review will have read A Dialogue on Dramatic Poetry and will also 
know Eliot’s plays. For the moment, let us bracket Mr Eliot off, so 
to speak, and see how everyone else is getting on. 
_ Of J.B.’ one has to say straight away that its success on the stage 
is clearly merited and easy to understand. It has a strong theme, 
a strong dramatic construction and strong, if simple, characteriza- 
tion. There is nothing very subtle in it; the whole thing is done in 
poster-colours (compare the interpolated extracts from the Book 
of Job with Mr MacLeish’s own language), but it succeeds for the 
same reason that Everyman succeeds— because it is good theatre. | 
~ don’t see any reason why it should be in verse; the same qualities 
could easily have been brought across the footlights by prose; but 
the verse doesn’t actually do the play any harm, and if Mr Mac- 
Leish wants to use it, no one would be so heartless as to stop him. 
Similarly with Mr Heath-Stubbs. Helen in Egypt,’ the titular and 
longest piece in this collection, is ‘a romantic comedy’, and there 
are sound literary and historical reasons why a romantic comedy 
might just as well be in verse, if the author wants it that way. The 
scene is set in a remote land at a remote time, there are dark hints 
of magic as well as miracle, there is some impassioned rhetoric, and 
all this flows through the verse in a perfectly satisfactory way. Mr 
Heath-Stubbs is, and always has been, a ‘literary’ poet, in the sense 
that his imagination is more readily stimulated by the printed page 
than by raw, untreated experience. There is no need for us to be 
priggish about this. If a poet prefers to brood on ancient tales, 
legends of marvels, disasters, great deeds and famous heroes about 
whom men have told stories for countless years, about gods they 
have worshipped and who have become part of the fabric of their 
lives, it is merely impertinence to get up and tell him that this is 
‘unreal’ compared with the latest wrangle among politicians or 
rise in the price of baked beans. Mr Heath-Stubbs’s point of departure 
is the play of the same name by Euripides, which itself uses material 
already handled by Stesichorus, a Greek poet of the early sixth 
century BC. According to this story, Helen never went to Troy and 


1 7.B. by Archibald MacLeish. (Secker and Warburg. 15s.) 
2 Helen in Egypt. And other Plays by John Heath-Stubbs. (Oxford University 
Press. 12s. 6d.) 
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therefore was not responsible for the tragedy of the Trojan war. — 
The real Helen was transported by the gods to Egypt, and was there - 
finally reunited with Menelaus; meanwhile a phantom, possessing — 
all the attributes of reality but actually an illusion, went with Paris — 
to Troy. Mr Heath-Stubbs has fine fun with this legend, and 
incidentally provides a very interesting and challenging part for 
the actress who plays the double réle of the real and the phantom 
Helen. 

Still, when we come down to the immediate question, why is it in 
verse? we can only return the same answer as in the case of J.B. 
There is no reason why it shouldn’t be. Mr Heath-Stubbs has a very 
fine ear, and he can produce verse that is pleasurably haunting: 

That is a song the Mytilenian women 

Sing, over their weaving. I think it will be sung 

When all of us here are ashes; the trouble of love, 

Time’s passing, and the indifference of the stars. 
And yet, as Mr Heath-Stubbs knows perfectly well, those lines are 
haunting not in a new way, but in the same way as 

O fellow come, the song we had last night: 

Marke it Cesario, it is old and plaine; 

The Spinsters and the Knitters in the Sun, 

And the free maides that weaue their thred with bones 

Do vse to chaunt it: it is silly sooth, 

And dallied with the innocence of loue, 

Like the old age. 
It all depends, finally, on whether you accept the principle that 
nothing is worth doing that has been done satisfactorily before. 
Personally, I do accept it; I believe that all art must build on what 
has been built already, but that it must never merely duplicate effort. 
And if we are not to duplicate effort, what becomes of nine-tenths 
of modern verse drama? 

Mr George Barker’s two radio plays,’ felicitous as they often 
manage to be, arouse much the same doubts. For the most part, 
Mr Barker's verse is lyrical, moving quietly on short lines, and (since 
this is drama for the ear only) building up a very satisfactory 
sequence of images with sounds. But there is a fatal second-handness 
hanging about the atmosphere somewhere; odd bits of Joycean 
pastiche turn up: 

The exact location of Paradise 

Is nineteen eastward then nineteen westward 

At none o’clock in the afterdoom. 

Which puts in a long way west of Trublin’ 
* Two Plays by George Barker. (Faber and Faber. 135. éd.) 
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(Is the word ‘in’, there, a misprint for ‘it’? Or am I simply showing 
dullness to some poetic effect?) Again, Mr Barker seems to fall back, 
jat moments of lagging inspiration, on the sort of quasi-automatic 
“fine writing’ that comes out as easily as the tune of a barrel-organ, 
and as predictably. 
5 ‘Islands of desolation, islands of the west, how shall I recognize 
» you? By what annunciation of lyres and shawms and harps? There, 
_ there, where the boys ride straddling the backs of the dolphin 
_ and every fishwife has a cherry in her mouth and Apollo, that 
prophesying and avenging cowboy, is every man’s friend. Islands 
of desolation, islands of the blest, I shall know you by the leap 
of the big fish in my heart.’ 
__ Why is Apollo a cowboy? But one doesn’t question detail in this 
kind of writing; that is just what is wrong with it—the kind of 
reader who likes it can be relied on to swallow it whole, relishing 
the random proliferation of detail all the more because it is random. 
“Not that Mr Barker always gives way to this temptation; it comes 
over him, as it does in his poetry, only at moments when he is at a loss 
for something to say and yet can’t summon the will-power to lift 
his pen from the page, so that it goes on making words by itself. 
The point I am getting at is that Mr Barker, in these radio plays, is 
very much the same George Barker who writes poems; the sensibility 
is the same, both in its flashes of lyric and energy and its collapse 
into numb verbiage. There is nothing here that particularly con- 
cerns the verse drama. When we applaud the uneven glitter and 
flash of Mr Barker’s language—and there is no knowing when we 
shall turn the page and suddenly find ourselves stirred by genuine 
poetic force —it is generally by something that can easily be isolated, 
that will go on living equally well out of its context; as, for example, 
the stanzas spoken by the Head of Orpheus, beginning ‘I speak to 
you not from the tongues of the dead’ which | think memorable and 
successful as poetry, and we can be grateful for them on their own 
terms, while recognizing that Mr Barker is operating, throughout, 
as poet very much more than as dramatist. 

Turning next to Mr Spender’s translation of Schiller’s Mary Stuart,* 
we find ourselves taken no nearer the heart of the problem. The 
nineteenth-century romantic verse drama has its own satisfaction 
to offer, and Schiller is one of its prophets; Mr Spender’s version, 
made with an eye to production in the contemporary theatre, 
no doubt served a useful purpose, and is done with skill and 
spirit. All the same, there is no obvious reason why this sort 


4 Schiller’s Mary Stuart. Translated by Stephen Spender. (Faber and Faber.) 
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of thing, for example, should be in verse: ; | 
I was guilty in my youth of many follies | 
When in my weakness I let strength seduce me ] 


But with a royal open-mindedness 
I did not hide my sinful deeds behind a 
The false show of a virtuous-seeming face. 

The world knows what was worst in me, and I 

Am better, then, I think, than the world knows. 

But you, alas for you, when futures will 

Tear off the unctuous superfice that hides 

The hot equator of your stolen lusts. 

You cannot be said to have inherited 

Virtue from your mother. We know what vices 

Caused Anne Boleyn to mount the scaffold. 

Such passages are not in any obvious way more ‘poetic’, more 
instinct with imaginative life, for being in blank verse rather than 
in good supple prose. In fact, the more one thinks about it the more 
arbitrary seems the diversion into ‘verse’ and ‘prose’ drama. It does: 
not, if it ever did, follow the contours of ‘realism’; Waiting for? 
Godot is the play of recent times that best deserves to be called a 
poem, and it is in prose. Perhaps, after all, it is a social rather than | 
an artistic matter; perhaps there are certain habits and preferences, , 
set up in bookish people by the kind of education they have and! 
the kind of circle they live in, that demands verse as an extrai 
trimming to a play, lifting it automatically into a higher class.. 
(Certainly there are enough sixth-form teachers of English who act! 
on the theory that their pupils will automatically become cultured! 
people if they can ram a little Fry or Eliot down their throats, but! 
who wouldn't make this assumption in the case of, say, O’Casey.) 

And so one comes at last to Mr Eliot’s latest play; confident, as. 
always, of finding a fully justified choice of ways and means. The! 
Elder Statesman’ is a delightful play, and it remains delightful even 
though it is hard to say whether is solves the problems of poetic 
drama or merely evades them by sheer adroitness. Perhaps that is 
the same thing. At any rate, the question ‘Why should this be in 
verse?’ never seems to arise, as one reads or hears this play. The 
verse moves so naturally that it is, simply, unthinkable that the 
characters should express themselves in any other way. We are by 
now, both as playgoers and as readers, familiar with Eliotesque 
dramatic verse, with its apparently casual but actually strict and 
economical movement, its power of conveying ordinary social 
5 The Elder Statesman by T. S: Eliot. (Faber and Faber. 12s. 6d.) 
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chit-chat and then rising to a kind of muted grandeur. That verse 
is not notably modified in the new play. There was no need for 
it to be. Mr Eliot has devised it to fit his own personal needs; and 
there is no need for writers to follow the implicit maxim that 
occurs to guide industrialists— ‘Get it right, then drop it.’ 
_ Nevertheless, this latest play is different. It is the most likeable 
of Eliot’s plays. It sets the reader no hard problems, we do not 
have to force ourselves to approve of characters who we feel would 
bore us if we actually met them, nor imagine ourselves in a social 
enclave from which, in real life, we would take good care to keep 
away. There are no mysterious psychologists, no girls going out to 
get themselves eaten by termites, not even any Eumenides. Just a 
young couple in love, and an old man learning, just before it is too 
late, what it is to love someone. The other characters are important 
in peripheral ways, but these are the central ones. Mr Eliot’s 
Elder Statesman, whose illumination transforms him into a fully 
human being just before his life ends, is like the ‘I’ of Theodore 
Roethke’s ‘Words for the Wind’ — 

And I dance round and round, 

A fond and foolish man, 

And see sad suffer myself 

In another being, at last. 

I suppose it is significant that one should turn instinctively to a 
poem when searching for words to describe Eliot’s plays. The 
experience it presents is— how shall I put it?—rarefied, compressed 
distilled into poetry by the single-minded intelligence of the author. 
As Ezra Pound remarked: ‘Great literature is simply language 
charged with meaning to the highest possible degree.’ That 
description would apply equally to the spare, lucid Elder Statesman 
and the mysterious, plangent Waiting for Godot. To the other verse 
plays I have considered, hardly at all. So where do we go from here? 
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Sir, :| 
Mr Frederick John considers that Mr Jocelyn Brooke has rebuked 
me too mildly (in his kind and fairminded review of my Marcel 
Proust. A biography. Vol. 1) for a number of statements which I 
have not made, and which Mr Brooke did not even say I had made. 
Mr John’s strictures are based solely on his own gratuitous misinter- 
pretations of two or three phrases from my preface, as quoted or 
misquoted by various reviewers—not by Mr Brooke. It seems a little 
steep that Mr John should accuse me of ‘making assumptions’ and 
‘not making allowances’ in a book which he has not troubled to read. 
I do not ‘assume that A la Recherche is essentially an autobio- 
graphy’. It isn’t, I did not say it is, and it is a biographer’s duty to 
‘assume’ neither this nor anything else whatever. I do not make the 
absurd claim that my biography is definitive — least of all in the sense 
of that word used by Mr John, that it contains all that can ever be 
known about Proust’s life. No biography ever written about anyone 
could be definitive in that way. In fact— merely by way of indicating 
the unachievable ideal which I had set far above me—I said I had 
‘endeavoured’ to write a definitive biography, in a limited sense 
which I carefully defined as ‘a complete, exact and detailed narrative 
of Proust’s life, based on every known or discoverable primary 
source, and on primary sources only’. Of course I have not succeeded; 
but I have spent twelve years and shall spend two more in trying. 
There is no harm in trying, is there? And so far from asserting that I 
have tracked down all unpublished material on Proust, I have stated 
outright in the very first sentence of my preface that I have used the 
‘published’ sources. I thought I had made it clear that the converse 
was also the case, but I willingly reaffirm it here: I have used no 
unpublished material whatever, whether manuscript, oral or docu- 
mentary. Except for Proustian sites which I have visited, or Proustian 
objects which I have examined (e.g. at the Wildenstein exhibition in 
1955), all my evidence is printed and available to anyone who knows 
where to find it. I decided with no ill intent to reserve most of my 
references (though many will already be found in the text or foot- 
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notes of vol. 1) for their natural place, at the end of vol. 2. 1am 
compunctious (though not repentant) for this when a reviewer 
regrets it as courteously as Mr Brooke; but not when others have 
cast doubts on my integrity as a scholar. 

_ The chief reason-for-existence of my biography, then, is that it is 
based on an enormous quantity of printed sources relevant to 
Proust’s life, of which only a fraction—which I estimated at about 
one-tenth’ —has been used by all previous biographers put together. 
If Mr John or anyone else will compare the published volume of my 
work with the corresponding sections of the biographies of L. P. 
Quint, Derrick Leon, André Maurois and Harold March, or others, 
he will see that this estimate is scrupulously moderate; and I think 
I can promise that the proportion of new material in my second 
volume will be at least as large. I made the above claim in my preface 
not from vainglory, but because, if true, I believe it to be perhaps 
the most important hitherto unrealized fact about Proustian bio- 
graphy. God knows, when I think of the material which, if all goes 
well, will one day be available to a future biographer, my own book 
fills me with humility and shame. Even at the present rate of publi- 
cation of new sources, it will need rewriting in ten or fifteen years, 
and I hope I am spared to do this. 

I certainly do not think that A Ja Recherche is ‘essentially an auto- 
biography’. The evidence for the relationship between Proust’s life 
and his novel is exceedingly complicated, and cannot be put in a 
nutshell; but it cannot be dismissed by arguing a priori, with Mr 
John, that it is ‘contrary to all we know about the genesis of other 
famous works of imaginative creation’. I have shown, and shall 
show further in vol. 2, first, that the sources in Proust’s real life can 
be identified for all major, and many minor characters, events and 
places in his novel; and, what is no less important, that all these 
sources are redistributed, fused, or transmuted in A la Recherche; 
that he ‘invented nothing, but altered everything’. A la Recherche is 
Proust’s vision of the symbolic, universal truth underlying the 
literal events of his own life. Proust’s own numerous and contra- 
dictory remarks on the subject, one of which Mr John quotes, reflect 
the dualism of fact and imagination from which he constructed the 
unity of his novel. To correspondents who are foolish enough to 
mistake his novel for a mere roman d clef he indignantly stresses the 
imaginative aspect of his work; to others he willingly confides the 
sources for many of his characters. 

Proust’s vast correspondence has been scattered all over the world 


1] Dr Barker’s recent biography had been available before my vol. 1 went to 
press I would have reduced this estimate to about one-eighth. 
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the likelihood that evidence on Proust’s homosexuality is particu 
larly liable to be withheld. No doubt it is; but fortunately enought 
exists in print, mostly unused, for a detailed outline of this aspect 
of his life to be given. I can promise him a good deal more on the 
subject in vol. 2. : 
Redhill, Surrey George D. Painter 


(Frederick John writes: Mr Painter pretends that I have misrepresented him 
but I am afraid that the opening sentence of his Preface still means to me 
exactly what I originally took it to mean: that he believes that the publishec 
sources are now adequate for him to make an attempt to write a definitiv 
biography, based on every known or discoverable primary source. If tha 
doesn’t mean that he thinks that a definitive biography can now be writte 
with the already ‘known or discoverable primary sources’, and that he pr 
poses to tackle the job, Mr Painter should have phrased his precise claim in 4 
less ambiguous way. I want to make it clear, however, that if I had not reac 
the Preface, I should anyway have enjoyed the book (yes, Mr Painter, I have 
read it, all through) for the immense industry in research, intuitive sympathy 
and skilful ordering of material it displays. It is the Preface I chiefly quarre 
with: and when Mr Painter denies in his letter that he thinks that A J 
Recherche is essentially autobiography, it seems to me that he is saying tha 
his assertions in the Preface that the great work in ‘the symbolic story of hii 
life’ and ‘a creative autobiography’ mean after all no more than that Prous 
has simply used his own experience as every other major writer of fiction ha: 
before or since.) 
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THE AMERICAN IMAGINATION: Its Strength and Scope. (Times Literary 
Supplement Special Number, November 6, 1959, 6d.) 


Five years ago, the Times Literary Supplement’s special number on 
“American Writing Today’ marked a moment of recognition. Ameri- 
can writing! And today! For a number of years hole-and-corner men 
had been announcing the importance of American literature and 
American literary criticism; Auden, Isherwood and Huxley had gone, 
sat an important moment, to America; Cyril Connolly, throughout 
the lifetime of Horizon, had been looking hopefully westward; John 
Lehmann had been publishing many of the better young American 
novelists (Saul Bellow, Delmore Schwartz, and so on); but somehow 
the fact of the T.L.S.’s devoting a huge, well-fed number to the sub- 
ject made it all seem legal. 

Today, then, another such issue of the T.L.S. seems less momen- 
tous. The British Association of American Studies exists, and people 
are ready for it; the number of university appointments in American 
Studies and American literature grows, and if the recognition seems 
as much political as literary, a bit in the realm of power-politics, 
then it is recognition none the less. Sydney Smith’s taunts— who 
reads an American book or sleeps in an American bed?— have back- 
fired, as Melville prophesied that they would; the answer, these 
days, is that almost everyone does. The Americanization of literature 
goes on apace, as does the Americanization of almost everything 
else. I may say that I find modern American literature more exciting 
than our own; it seems to me that it has greater range, more sense 
of craft, more dedicated practitioners; it is remarkably healthy, 
vigorous and progressive, is doing things with our language and our 
sense of what culture is that we scarcely begin to appreciate; and it is 
certainly teaching our younger writers. Consider how many of the 
group of poets that were hullabalooed as the New Movement have 
gone to America, for extended visits or for good (Thom Gunn, 
Anthony Bailey, Ted Hughes, Alfred Alvarez, etc.); gone, many of 
them, specially to learn. It is a significant reversal of the Jamesian 
situation. 
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The Americanization of world literature may not be all for the: 
best—its emphasis is on craftsmanship, on the assimilation of all! 
cultures and the possession of none, on a sociological remoteness, , 
very often—but a proper sense of what it is like to live in the present 
day world and face up to its moral and social problems can well be: 
learned from this source by English writers. Most pressingly the: 
issue, though, is the intensity and seriousness with which the: 
literary discipline is pursued in America—it is not a hobby for: 
amateurs but a dedication, a special form of psychic structure, an| 
architecture for the soul. 

The present supplement constitutes a recognition that there is a| 
distinctly American imagination, and the problem is to define it.. 
There is something about America which invites generalizations. . 
America is different; it has its own moods and its own areas of the: 
spirit; and since America is a dedication as well as a country most: 
Americans are happy to be told that they are unique, have an iden-- 
tity of their own. As the commentator on ‘Imaginative Historians’ | 
nicely remarks in this number, the most important fact about the: 
frontier thesis of Frederick Jackson Turner is that it was an effort | 
of an imaginative order to define American identity and American | 
principles; so are Riesman’s Lonely Crowd, Whyte’s Organization ' 
Man and the sexual reports of Dr Kinsey. In such theses Americans | 
find their identity, create their up-to-the-minute mythology. The 
British commentator on America falls into the vein —for in defining 
American Studies as a separate discipline he too has to make the 
distinctions, to show that America has an identity of its own. It is 
this search that makes so many of the travel books by Britishers on 
America dull and unreal, turns so many journalists into liars, and 
affords a basis for innumerable English misapprehensions—for 
America never really can come under definition. America is not signs 
saying GAS AND EAT, not toilet seats marked ‘Sanitized for Your 
Protection’, not, for that matter, Walt Whitman or Ike. Perhaps it 
is simply in observing this American search for identity that one gets 
closest to the American imagination; that, and in noting the cultural 
universality that goes with it. Inclusiveness is American; its culture, 
its civilization, is nearly all borrowing, and the deracination implied 
is American; it is what is making all of us, these days, into Americans. 
Americanization is simply -ization; you make things over to your use. 

At the same time the pursuit of identity itself makes the American 
dedication; it presupposes America. In its relations with the outside 
world, America has the sense of having taken all the best from else- 
where and used it, so that there is really no need for Europe or Asia 
to exist, except as evidence of what might have happened to America 
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_ if it had not been dedicated, but had left things to chance. Americans 
_ assume that all countries have made the attempt to be America, and 
_ failed; and that those members of other races who have a sense of 


te 


their human responsibility have come to America. 

People came there from everywhere else with a sense of seeking 
something better, came with a variety of ideals and cultures that 
point toward an ideal future. For Americans believe in the future, 
and in happiness, which presupposes the future and postulates a 
distinction between the real and the ideal. The future is, as Americans 
say, a goal; it explains their high divorce-rates, their interest in 
psycho-therapy, and Miltowns, which bridge the gap between real 
and ideal. It implies a difference between modes of living and modes 
of thought—as one contributor to the supplement delightfully puts 


it, the American way of life does not seem to appeal to the American 


way of thought. If Americans are moral relativists, crying with 
Whitman, what is this blurt of virtue and of vice?, pursuing the 
personal dark night of the soul for the personal solution, they do, as 
Santayana observed, allow for ‘the pure flame of mind’, are emi- 
nently prophets, and apply morals to public affairs (one might add 
that they apply public affairs to morals; it is much the same world). 

In adding my own generalizations to those of the supplement, | 
can only be conscious of dissatisfaction, as doubtless the contri- 
butors themselves must be. It is agreed that there is an American 
imagination. One can do as the opening discussion in the supplement 
does, and consider with much scrupulosity the variety of forces that 
go into the American mind—the vastness of the land settled, the 
heterogeneous stock, the pioneer spirit, the American wanderlust, 
the challenge of an implacable and often hostile nature, the need, 
in a new land among a mixture of cultures, to adjust. One can do as 
the excellent discussion of American literature does, and speak of 
an American literary tradition, distinctly itself, marked by quanti- 
ties both of naturalness and high moral tone. One can find, as I am 
hinting, the American identity in search for an American identity, 
in the making of one out of diversity, and the distancing 
that goes with such a process. In the end one comes down 
to specific excellences—the so un-English, un-European skills 
of Hemingway or Faulkner or Frost or Dreiser; the amazing 
growth of the short-story form in America; the democratization of 
culture that produces anonymous, collaborative art-forms like the 
film and the musical, in which the individual is subordinated to the 
exploitation of the form; the wastefulness of the American imagina- 
tion, using culture as a commodity, or commodities as culture. One 
has to point, too, to the fact that protest, in America, is as fashionable 
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as acceptance; everyone talks about conformity and fears it, and 
much more is allowed to. the fashionable protestor than in England. | 
America was born in protest and, as one contributor observes, there 

is a national envy for the outsider because he is paradoxically more 

free—not the slave of society, but its freewheeling voice. There is 

envy of the groups discriminated against, of the Negroes and the 

Jews and the Beats. An excellent discussion of Jewish writing points 

to the assertiveness of minority groups, and might have gone on 

to add that the Jewish cultural university —its assimilition of the 

cultures it wanders through— matches its respect for the intellect 

and makes the Jew very much the American. The Negro’s jazz is as 

much a celebration of the American reality as a protest against it. 

Yes, it’s in to be Far Out. 

In making the effort to define the American imagination, the 
present supplement has done not only a significant job but a good 
one. Given the difficulties, all the articles bind together in a common 
relevance. Its importance lies not only in its understanding, its good 
scholarship and its honesty (qualities common to all the articles in 
supplement) but in its recognition of the fact that, as the editorial 
asserts, ‘the flowering of the American imagination has been the 
chief event in the sphere of living art since the end of the First World 
War’. The debate in its pages takes the living arts as its starting point, 
considering not only the ‘respectable’ arts and the tenor of mind of 
their creators, but the extensions of the same imagination into ad- 
vertising and television; film and the musical, car design and pub- 
lishing, scholarship and connoisseurship. Decked out with a distin- 
guished selection of American poems and mass of advertisements 
confirming the penetration of American work into England, the 
whole presents a formidable array of information and analysis, a 
loud plop through the letter box; I can only remark to the dismayed 
reader who hasn’t yet consumed it all that there are no irrelevances. 

America exists, and it does not only exist in America; it has pene- 
trated into the English imagination—that is the recognition here. 
Van Wyck Brooks cried in 1915 that America had come of age; we 
were late arrivers at the party, but we did go, and we are entitled 
to make our comments and criticisms. We can see too (assuming— 
and how one wishes the T.L.S. would say!— that many of these con- 
tributors are English) that we have those finely capable of making 
those comments and criticisms. 


MALCOLM BRADBURY 
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THE ATLANTIC BOOK OF BRITISH AND AMERICAN PoeTRY. Edited by 
Dame Edith Sitwell. (Gollancz. Two volumes. 3 guineas the set.) 


ie Anthologies are compiled for so many different purposes, with 


such a diversity of intention, and for so wide a variety of possible 
readers, that it is hard to know what critical judgements to apply 


and how to apply them. All criticism of anthologies of verse must 


necessarily, therefore, be empirical. To bring a set of rules to bear, 
the kind of rules one rightly applies to volumes of verse by indi- 


_ vidual poets, is either to disappoint oneself or to do an injustice to 
‘the anthology in question. ‘Why is this poem included?’, ‘Why is 


that one left out?’—such questions are ultimately fruitless; they 
only boost the vanity of the kind of critic for whom a new 
anthology is just another excuse to show how well-read he is. 
Reviews of anthologies, I think, too often read like a rather self- 
conscious list of the poems the reviewer has himself discovered 
over the past few years! 

If real critical standards for such a task are elusive, are they 
therefore impossible to capture? I do not really think so. The im- 
portant thing to remember when reviewing an anthology is that 
more than merely literary judgement is at stake. One is, after all, 
generally given such a large number of familiar and rightly praised 
poems that problems of interpretation and evaluation scarcely arise; 
judgement has already been passed. Perhaps, then, we should demand 
from the most ambitious anthologies those qualities which Eliot 
considers inseparable from the make-up of a sage or wise man; | 
mean ‘universality’ and ‘permanence’. If such demands are implac- 
ably made, anthologies soon begin to separate themselves, not 
exactly into sheep and goats but certainly into groups of greater and 
lesser worth. Anthologies put together simply to illustrate a theme 
(a number of such books were published a decade or more ago) 
begin to look rather worn after a year or so; purely personal 
anthologies also tend to lose their lustre in the same way. What we 
are left with are two distinct kinds of collections of verse—first, 
that which presents the work of a particular literary ‘school’ or 
‘movement’, and second, the kind which is truly representative of 
an age or even of many centuries of verse. 

In this context, the dangerous word is ‘representative’, for it is 
surely true that however broad-minded and just an editor wishes to 
be, he cannot prevent his own predilections from showing. Indeed, 
he would be a very dull editor if he could. There is, after all, a 
point where broad-mindedness simply becomes lack of taste or dis- 
cernment. We would surely rather have an anthologist with pre- 
dilections and prejudices than one who has neither. A good 
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anthology always shows the editor’s fingerprints very clearly, or, : 


to change the metaphor, it is always something of a self-portrait, 
even if only a faint one. * 


Dame Edith Sitwell’s Atlantic Book of British and American Poetry 


ranks itself immediately among those anthologies which demand 
the severest judgements. In the first place, it is immensely ambitious. 
Dame Edith starts her book with medieval English lyrics, while her 
youngest contributor was born in 1922. In a disarming but firm 
Introduction she describes how she set about compiling this hand- 
some two-volume anthology: ‘This is not a collection comprising 
all names,’ she declares; and again, ‘In an exquisite phrase, Mr Robert 
Frost summed up the perfume, the flower of poetry. He said that it 
“begins in delight, and ends in wisdom”. Such has been the purpose 
of this book.’ 

Dame Edith’s task, then, has been a long labour of love. Her selec- 
tion of early English religious verse could hardly be surpassed, while 
the passages she has chosen from Elizabethan and Jacobean drama- 
tists are compelling and representative. Never before, I think, has 
Shakespeare been so skilfully and painlessly carved up. She has also 
been both generous and perceptive in her selections from Milton, 
Donne, Herbert, Marvell, Vaughan and Traherne. And in the 
eighteenth century, Pope glitters at his most brilliant and gnomic. 
Lesser-known writers, both from the United States and England, 
appear throughout the collection. It is good, for example, to find 
Christopher Smart, John Clare and William Carlos Williams in their 
best form. 

It has not, perhaps, been sufficiently recognized that Dame Edith 
has not only a judicious taste but also a wide-ranging one. She is at 
home both with the urbane and the visionary. What she demands 
before all else is, I believe, eloquence, a singing quality. But every 
flight of eloquence must carry a message and Dame Edith spurns 
trivial subject-matter as adamantly as she eschews poetry that is 
either discordant or else merely cerebral. To a number of her poets 
she attaches brief introductory notes, and these display a width of 
reading and reference that is truly formidable. Here, for example, 
is what she says about Blake: ‘Blake had the Augustans’ supreme 
mastery over pauses, over the caesura, but these, in his case, do not 
give so much variety as when used by Dryden and Pope. That is to 
say, Blake’s caesuras have an effect more upon the rhythm than 
upon the texture. . . .. Of Dylan Thomas, Dame Edith declares, 
‘ “Even in religious fervour,” said Whitman in his Notebooks, “there 
is always a touch of animal heat.” Both religious fervour and animal 
heat were in the poetry of Dylan Thomas, to a high degree.’ We 
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have long known that Dame Edith is a shrewd judge of the 
“mechanics and technique of verse; her praise of the texture of 
Pope's heroic couplet was, in its way, a revolutionary critical dis- 
covery. But in the notes scattered through this anthology, she also 
shows a very strong grasp on the place of ideas in poetry. She always 
enters completely into a poem, certainly, but she also stands back 
and by standing back is able to judge a given poem both as an 
artifact and as a mode of thought. 

In her choice of poems written over the past half-century, Dame 
Edith appears at her most idiosyncratic and most interesting. She 
will be accused of many sins of omission, no doubt, but such omis- 
sions are clearly quite deliberate. Nothing has been overlooked, 
_ though some things have been considered and then discarded. There 

are two kinds of poetry Dame Edith obviously finds unsympathetic; 

the first is poetry which is predominantly intellectual in appeal 

(poetry which makes few concessions to sound), and the second is 
--the deeply personal domestic poem. With these limitations in mind, 
“we know quite well what not to expect in the last section of Dame 
Edith’s anthology. But how splendid some of her choices are! 
Yeats, Eliot, de la Mare, Robert Frost, Hart Crane, Robert Graves, 
Roy Campbell, Auden, Empson, Dylan Thomas and David Gascoyne 
are finely presented. It is also very good to find selections from 
Eliot’s reverberant translation of St.-John Perse’s Anabase, and the 
whole of Rite and Fore-Time from David Jones’s Anathemata. 
Among younger poets, Robert Lowell is at his most powerful in 
The Ghost and Charles Causley at his gayest and most evocative in 
Ou Phrontis and Sailor’s Carol. 

I think that the majority of the poems in this splendid anthology 
will stand up well to the demands of universality and permanence. 
Dame Edith has collected together all the poems that she herself has 
loved and lived with; her choices come from the mind and heart 
working together. For her, the poet’s calling is a noble, dedicated 
life. Some lines from a poem of her own might well be applied to 
the magnificent poetry in this anthology: 

Bring peace to the famine of the heart and lips, 

And to the Last Man’s loneliness 

Of those who dream they can bring back sight to the 
blind! 

You are the Night 

When the long hunt for Nothing is at rest 

In the Blind Man’s Street, and in the human breast 

The hammer of Chaos is stilled. 


ELIZABETH JENNINGS 
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THE House or INTELLECT by Jacques Barzun. (Secker & Warburg. . 

32s. 6d.) : . | 
The stately home with whose condition Mr Barzun is concerned is} 
laid out in a rather desultory and irregular way but its main out-- 
lines are sufficiently clear. In the first place it is not the same as } 
intelligence, being rather the established forms in which intelligence : 
is manifested. A central part of it is literacy: the ability to read, | 
write, spell, construct grammatically correct sentences and use and | 
interpret words in proper and definite meanings. Radiating from this | 
centre are the content and methods of education, the style and tone » 
of public communication, the status and opportunities of learning. 
Intellect, in other words, is the formal or institutionalized aspect of © 
intelligence. 

Mr Barzun has a sharp eye for paradoxes and the first he observes 
is that now, at a time when the works and services of the intellect 
are more available and more utilized than ever before, the intellect 
itself is neglected and despised. 

Its principal enemy is the envy of the newly literate but their 
assault from outside is assisted by defeatism within. It is intel- 
lectuals themselves who have expounded the dogma of creativeness, 
the world-renouncing emphasis on direct, unformed feeling, that 
Mr Barzun stigmatizes as ‘Art’. The counterpart of ‘Art’ is ‘Science’, 
the cult of specialized, co-operative and unintelligibly expressed 
research, in which intellect is only allowed to go about its proper 
business by turning itself into a more or less mystical craft. The off- 
spring of these two parents is ‘Philanthropy’, the ideal of the great 
foundations ostensibly dedicated to the promotion of learning, 
which only rewards those endeavours of intellect which are novel, 
‘creative’, social and scientific-looking. This ‘cult of struggling in- 
competence’ harnesses the creativeness that is a universal birthright 
to the juggernaut of pseudo-science. Its favoured form of action is 
the time-wasting conference, expensive, fraternal and pointless, a 
large-scale version of the inescapable lunch, itself a ritualized de- 
celeration of intellectual work. Mr Barzun takes the photograph 
collection The Family of Man as the symbol of this damp, supine 
and genial atmosphere in which intellect is stifled. 

Whatever is formed and constituted (the work seems to say), 
whatever is adult, whatever exerts power, whatever is charac- 
teristically Western, whatever is unique or has a name, or em- 
bodies the complexity of thought, is of less interest and worth 
than what is native, common and sensual; what is weak and 
confused; what is unhappy, anonymous and elemental. 

The chief ministers of envy are the moulders of public opinion, 
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above all in their practice of editing which aims to eliminate from 
i written matter anything that is hard, unfamiliar or controversial, 
and which strives at all costs for brightness and intimacy. A leading 
goal of editing is the humanization of the intellectually eminent, 
they must be cut down to size and shown to be just folks. Mr Barzun 
provides a memorable and exemplary exposure of this kind of 
_trashiness in his examination of a paragraph of received falsehoods 
about Nietzsche from Time magazine, an analysis that is all the 
more effective from the typicality of the meretricious stew it is 
applied to. Mr Barzun sees this softening-up process as penetrating 
ordinary private life: conversation, which involves contradiction, is 
outlawed and replaced by merely agreeable, public-relations-style 
blathering, a domestic ideal of relaxed cosiness is adhered to, the 
_ best sort of friend is the personal friend. 
Schools are the fundamental agencies of the intellect, for in them 
its traditions are developed and transmitted. But in them instruction 
is given a meagre position and the emphasis is all on broadness, 
" creativeness and relation to life. Ability is trifled with, the aim is 
not to exploit but to mask its differences both by depreciating its 
importance and neglecting its development. The vital arts of the 
intellect, above all attention and concentrated effort, are ignored 
in the interests of various sorts of well-intentioned foolery, tamper- 
ing with the personality for the sake of adjustment is preferred to 
forming the mind, ‘help’ replaces discipline. Intellect is generally 
penalized by removing the stimulus of failure and by the provision 
of soft options for the under-equipped. 

Mr Barzun’s most memorable ferocity is reserved for the foun- 
dations with their irrelevantly, even offensively, palatial premises, 
their ritual junketings of pseudo-work and their liturgical jargon, in 
which those who wish to get something out of them must learn to 
conceal the seriousness of their intentions. Finally he turns on the 
aping of natural science that dominates the humanities, the cult of 
research and of pseudo-scientific vocabulary, the hopeless attempt 
to find techniques of measurement to do the work of judgment. 

It is impossible not to be attracted by his thesis, even discounting 
the sinister appeal for foreign readers of this kind of remorselessly 
unqualified American self-criticism. But I do not think that his 
description applies, as he claims, ‘not solely to America but to the 
entire Western world’. No doubt the tendency exists but in this 
country, at any rate, there are aspects in which it might well be 
encouraged to go further than it already has. The entrance require- 
ments and curricula of our universities, especially the ancient ones, 
are still far too traditional and immobile. Now this has an important 
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bearing on Mr Barzun’s argument for it shows that the features of ' 
American culture he deplores, and as he depicts them they are: 
certainly deplorable, aré not just symptoms of some curious general . 
degradation of the quality of life. They are rather the by-products of | 
a highly desirable course of social progress. For all the enemies of | 
intellect that he cites can be traced to two connected sources, to» 
egalitarianism and to the scientism that naturally arises from it. 
Mr Barzun either does not see this or is not prepared to admit it. 
The objects of his criticism are just presented one after another and 
he makes no attempt to link them together except in their common 
opposition to the intellect. Beyond this the sequence of his ideas has 
only the unity imparted by the unfaltering glitter of his style. 

The doctrine of equality asserts that people are, in what matters, 
all very much the same, that what differentiates them is less im- 
portant than what they have in common. We all have much the 
same capacity for suffering, if not for abstract thinking. In that case 
egalitarianism requires that education should be more concerned to 
eliminate suffering and to develop our common powers of enjoy- 
ment than to foster unequally distributed intellect. If nature offends 
against the principle of equality so much the worse for nature; if its 
partiality in the matter of women’s chest measurements can be dealt 
with so can its partiality in the matter of intellectual power. 
Scientism emerges from the doctrine of equality. It turns intellectual 
work into a highly specialized craft as externally related as possible 
to the total personality of its practitioners and as remote as possible 
from the central common concerns of human life. It is a defensive 
manoeuvre of the intellect at bay, a retreat from the field of common 
opinion into secrecy. 

Now equality is the most fundamental of American ideals and is 
more fully realized in American society than in any other. In their 
social and geographical mobility, their friendliness and social con- 
cern, modern Americans are, rightly, a model for the world. Mr 
Barzun has revealed something of the underside of this great moral 
achievement. The anti-intellectualism he describes is one of the 
costs of social progress; an aberration, no doubt, which must be 
countered, but equality is worth a high price. 

ANTHONY QUINTON 


THE ETHICAL IDEALISM OF MATTHEW ARNOLD by William Robbins. 
(Heinemann, 25s.) 


I sympathized, while reading this book, with that irascible scholar 
F. W. Bateson, who complained in a letter to the TLS (9.10.59) 
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about the length and verbiage of many American contributions to 

_ learning, both in articles and books. A work of mature scholarship, 
_ Mr Bateson insisted, should be restricted to what is new and original, 
_ and avoid the tiresome thesis convention that the reader must be 
told everything, however hackneyed, about the topic under discus- 
sion. ‘It can never make all its predecessors superfluous and need 
not, therefore, repeat what is already available, unless to correct, 
expand or reinterpret it.’ 
- Professor Robbins, who teaches in Vancouver, certainly repeats, 
not only his predecessors, but himself repeating his predecessors, 
in other words he expands but by no means reinterprets. His book 
in fact raises two distressing questions: the problem of merely 
descriptive and repetitive criticism as such, and the desirability of 
reairing old controversies, apart, I mean, from their historical 
interest. Here the controversy is made an excuse for the description, 
on the grounds that Arnold does after all have something important 
» to contribute to modern thought. In effect we are given a long and 
detailed post-mortem on that old dispute, nineteenth century 
progressive liberalism versus religious dogmatism, a dispute which 
has become as meaningless as that between socialism and capitalism, 
both sides having borrowed as much from each other as they have 
rejected. 

The trouble here is that since the author hides behind a cloud of 
verbiage, one never really knows where he stands. He can’t help 
exposing, by sheer description and quotation, the weakness of 
Arnold’s position, which he occasionally admits. Yet his tone is 
approving throughout, and he perpetuates some of those weaknesses 
(e.g. the villains for both are ‘the dogmatic theologians’, who remain 
sinisterly anonymous). Now Arnold’s position is interesting only 
in its historical setting, which Professor Robbins presents in 
scholarly, though clumsily organized detail. But it has been 
described before, and the fact remains that a later age frequently 
comes to accept precisely what an earlier age rejected as unscientific, 
impossible, unprogressive, etc, and conversely to reject what it 
accepted. Arnold never seems to grasp this point and nor does 
Professor Robbins, in spite of a long final chapter called ‘A Glance 
at the Contemporary Scene’. This is all the more curious because 
Arnold himself mentioned the danger of associating religion with 
passing intellectual forms. How then, can the essentially passing 
intellectual forms of Arnold’s religious views be relevant to us today? 

It was all very well, for example, to reject dogmatic theology 
and the Aberglaube that had arisen around the person of Christ 
after His death, and to call St Paul a man of his time as Matthew 
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_ Hale was a man of his time for his belief in witches; but did Arnold 
| ever realize that in his own careful selection from religion of what 
suited him and his time, he was being more nineteenth century than 
St Paul was being Judaic? Anyone who can read the Gospels and 
find nothing more than a moral influence and a spiritual consolation 
in ‘the sweet reasonableness of Jesus’, ignoring the pity and terror, 
the ruthless unreasonableness, is surely so rooted in nineteenth 
century sentimentality as to make little sense to the modern world, 
which would rather reject the whole thing than dilute it to Arnold’s 
_ personally ‘experienced’ God as a ‘deeply moved way of saying 
righteous’, or ‘morality touched with emotion’, or his definition (in 
St Paul’s name) of faith as ‘an immense tidal wave of sympathy 
and emotion’. 

Similarly, one can’t help wondering at the fantastic nineteenth 
century arrogance in a man so earnest and so good, who could 
sincerely believe that a judicious examination by a cultivated mind 
was necessary in order to separate the permanent truth of St Paul’s 
and Christ’s utterances from the figures of Jewish theology and the 
subsequent doctrinal petrifications. And this mixture of arrogance 
and sentimental dilution operates all the way through. The 
Resurrection is a mere metaphor, mistaken for fact. . . . If Christ 
was reported as saying that the Kingdom of God is within us, then 
the reporters erred, for the Kingdom of God is quite obviously the 


ideal society of the future. . . . In due course science and art will 
adequately motivate right conduct and in the meantime we should 
imitate Jesus the man. . . . If Professor Robbins really believes 


that the twentieth century can benefit from all this nonsense he 
is surely being as illogical as Arnold: on these terms we ought to be 
nearer by a hundred years to this right conduct motivated by 
science and art, instead of which, science and art have produced, 
or at least allowed, only a macabre chaos of conduct. 

And what is this right conduct? ‘Everybody,’ Arnold says in 
Literature and Dogma, ‘understands distinctly enough what is 
meant by man’s perfection: — his reaching the best which his powers 
and circumstances allow him to reach.’ Apart from the begging 
of the whole question in the word ‘best’, that is not at all how 
Christ—whom Arnold would have us follow —defined perfection: 
‘Be ye perfect even as your Father in Heaven is perfect.’ Nothing less 
will do, gua perfection. This general understanding by ‘everybody’ 
hardly seems to have got us very far. 

Matthew Arnold’s woolly-minded attempts to reconcile the two 
worlds of religion and scientific investigation have been exposed 
often enough, from R. H. Hutton and F. H. Bradley on, and one 
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would have thought that J. M. Robertson, Professor Trilling and 
Mr T. S. Eliot between them had said the last word on the subject, 
but no: Professor Robbins insists that Arnold is relevant today, 
_ provided we know that he did not mean what everyone else usually 
means by the words fact, experience, verifiable, scientific, natural 
_and psychological. Just what he did mean, and how this meaning 
‘affects the position, is unfortunately lost in Professor Robbins’s 
_ abstract wordiness, and the precise nature of Arnold’s contribution is 
nowhere made clear; unless it is contained (but it can’t be!) in one 
_ Of the final paragraphs when, having ‘synthesized’ Arnold’s position 
into ‘the ethics of self-perfecting developed in the Spinoza-Kant- 
Fichte line’, Professor Robbins seeks an informing principle and finds 
it in reverence for life: ‘The ethical principle is absolute: “It is good 
to maintain and to encourage life; it is bad to destroy life or to 
obstruct it’’.’ 

This book is a great pity because Arnold himself, dressed in his 
“nice clean prose and his desperate honesty, is a pleasure to read and 
rarely gives the impression of being quite so naive—at least, until 
one begins to think—as his ponderous defender makes him seem. 
Nevertheless he has, in this particular field, to be read as essentially 
a man of his time. His entire effort at compromise consisted in 
admitting ‘the first half of the Continental liberal doctrine— 
traditional religion is untenable’, in order to prevent the acceptance 
of the second half, ‘that Christianity, too, is untenable’. Alas, it 
is Arnold’s religion now which seems untenable. 

CHRISTINE BROOKE-ROSE 


NOVELISTS ON THE NOVEL by Miriam Allott. (Routledge and Kegan 
Paul. 30s.) 

THE THEORY OF THE NOVEL IN ENGLAND 1850-1870 by Richard Stang. 
(Routledge and Kegan Paul. 32s.) 


Canons of criticism do not come down from heaven engraved on 
tablets of stone. They are expressions of taste, as much subject to 
fluctuations of feeling between one period and the next as any other 
fashion or belief. The value of the sort of aesthetic exploration which 
is called criticism is that it is usually an expression of informed taste, 
seeking to find a reason for its preferences. 

It has taken a long time for criticism of the novel to become res- 
pectable, the novel itself having had a rough passage through its 
first two centuries, with its public always ready to be ashamed of it. 
There has been plenty to be ashamed of, for bad literature has always 
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_ found an easier market than bad painting, bad sculpture or bad 
- music. ‘Would that,’ cried Mrs Sarah Green in 1810, ‘... I could strike 
_a hundred blows in the same instant, and that all the vampers of 

romance, who merit annihilation, were in my presence!—they are 
the vermin of literature—their spawn creep to our firesides, and 

_ cover our tables, our chairs, our sofas and our mantelpieces.’ And 

. George Eliot, more soberly giving tongue seventy years later—‘Bad 

_ literature of the sort called amusing is spiritual gin.’ 

_ What is spiritual gin and what is not? What criterion can one use 

_ in judging fiction? Writers spend more time worrying over this prob- 

lem than do readers, and Mrs Allott has seen the usefulness of 

- comparing what different writers, through a course of more than two 
centuries, have said about the technicalities and aesthetics of their 
craft, arranging nearly three hundred passages in the form of an 
anthology. This is not a new idea; R. Brimley Johnson once edited 
a collection of Novelists on Novels, and no doubt there are others; 

~ but Mrs Allott has made hers with the specific intention of trying 

_ to extract from it ‘a working aesthetic of the novel’. 

__ This is something that cannot precisely be done, or cannot be done 
to last, since taste is fluid and to formulate rigid rules is clearly 
absurd. The novel, of all literary forms, is the one which is most 
open to experiment. Still, it is remarkable how much agreement has 
always existed between great writers of any particular period; they 
may quarrel over details, but broadly speaking the aesthetic prin- 
ciples are the same. 

Mrs Allott has arranged her extracts both chronologically and 
under subject headings, so that one can follow the changes in the 
novel, and in the novelist’s concept of his function, from the 
eighteenth century until very nearly today. (One wonders why she 
did not bring it really up to date.) It is a progress from romance 
pure and simple, in which narrative feeds the love of the marvellous 
without much reference to reality, through a sober period when 
realism is invented and approved of and the novelist discovers in 
himself the sacred duty of elevating and instructing, into a third 
phase, in which the moral duty is towards art itself rather than 
to the reader, who is less concerned with the ethics of what he reads 
than with the satisfaction of a new appetite for ‘extension of 
experience’. 

The novelists who consistently have the most illuminating things 
to say are Fielding, George Eliot, Henry James, Conrad, E. M. Forster 
and Miss Compton-Burnett. Dickens is also admirable in his state- 
ments on the technicalities of his genre, though he is rather par- 
simoniously represented. It is absorbing to contrast his, or Fielding’s 
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he” 
or Trollope’s robust yet careful conclusions on literary practice with 
Henry James’s devout, magnificently detailed and scrupulous con- 
siderations, endlessly advancing and retreating through a maze of 
words in his own peculiarly fastidious minuet. Henry James says 
some unkind things about Trollope which are entirely justified; 
Trollope also has some things to say which, if he had digested them, 
‘would have done James no harm. (‘It is not sufficient that there be 
a meaning which may be hammered out of the sentence, but that the 
language should be so pellucid that the meaning should be rendered 
without an effort to the reader;—and not only some proportion of 
the meaning, but the very sense, no more and no less, which the 
writer has intended to put into words.’) We find Wilkie Collins, of 
all people, justly recognizing Byron’s letters as ‘the best English I 
know of—perfectly simple and clear, bright and strong’; and D. H. 
Lawrence unexpectedly epigrammatic—‘If you try to nail anything 
down, in the novel, either it kills the novel, or the novel gets up and 
walks away with the nail.’ More concentrated than any of them, as 
one might expect, Miss Compton-Burnett, whenever her voice is 
heard, removes a skin from the surface of fiction and from life. ‘As 
regards plots, I find real life no help at all. Real life seems to have 
no plots. And as I think a plot desirable and almost necessary, I have 
this extra grudge against life. But I think there are signs that strange 
things happen, though they do not emerge. I believe it would go ill 
with many of us, if we were faced with a strong temptation, and I 
Suspect that with some of us it does go ill.’ 

Mrs Allott has divided her anthology into three parts, relating to 
The Nature of Prose Fiction, The Genesis of the Novel and The Craft 
of Fiction, which deals with our old Jamesian friend the Point of 
View. To give this arrangement its full eloquence, introductions to 
the different sections are clearly needed, and these, taking us out of 
the limpid world of the quotations into the complex and tortuous 
bypaths of Eng.Lit., provide the less enjoyable sections of the book. 
They are serious and sound, even admirable when the sense is 
hammered out, but they are written in a dense extension-course style 
which suffers by contrast with the telling and beautiful lucidity of 
the authors quoted. 

One wonders, too, in turning to Richard Stang’s The Theory of the 
Novel in England, how many ordinary readers it will find. Fully as 
good in its way as Mrs Allott’s study, and much easier to read than 
her commentaries, it, too, has some of the smell of a recommended 
text-book, which will put off many a reader who would find it illu- 
minating. Consider some of the section headings— ‘The Role of the 
Imagination in the Stylisation of Reality’, for instance: can’t one just 
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see that being set as an essay subject in the advanced grade of Ameri- 
can Eng.Lit.? And words like autotelic and epigone should really not 
be peppered over the text without some considerate contexual clue 
as to their meaning. Still, these discouragements apart, it is an en- 
joyable contribution to the natural history of the novel and of novel- 
criticism, with the surprising modernity of outlook (in private) of 
many mid-Victorian novelists and critics admirably displayed. If 
Mr Stang’s text could be somehow married to Mrs Allott’s anthology 
(which of course it cannot, for he deals with two decades and she 
with two centuries), not omitting his bibliography, which is a uni- 
versity extension course in itself, we should have a wonderful 
bedside book for all modern novelists, critics, students of English 
literature and professors of it. Mr. Stang is both thorough and 
accurate; one doubts if he would make such a statement (Allott, 
p. 281) as that Harold Skimpole is a character in David Copperfield. 
MARGARET LANE 
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